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Thanksgiving Day Prayer 


throughout the ages in every experience ap- 
ointed unto them, accept our humble yet 
hearty thanks for Thy sustaining hand in the ex- 
periences of our own lives, yesterday, today, and 
in all the days which are yet to come. With grati- 
tude we look backward, with confidence we look 
about us, and with faith we face the future. 

Teach us the joy and peace which come to a 
Christian when he lives by faith one day at a 
time, and leaves in the hands of his Heavenly 
Father the things of the future which worry and 
anxious care cannot change or better and which 
may easily be handled when it is Thy will for 
us to take hold of them. 

Not only on one day of the year would we 
be thankful, but in everything, and every day, 
we would make it a habit to give Thee thanks, 
believing that this is God’s will for us, through 
Christ Jesus. May the healing power which Thou 
dost place in cheerful and thankful hearts banish 
our anxious cares and make us true examples as 
well as heralds of the glad tidings of the Gospel 
of redemption and relief. Amen. 

—STUART R. OGLESBY 


Ori: Who hast sustained Thy children 


Visit Your School 


MERICAN EDUCATION WEEK will be observed na- 

tionwide November 11-17, and affords oppor- 

tunity for every adult in the country to prove 
that he is as interested in our public schools as he 
says he is. Let’s visit the school in our community 
and see firsthand what’s going on. And let’s take this 
occasion to pay our tribute to the teachers—those 
who stand on the front lines shaping the minds of 
tomorrow’s American citizens. 


BIG CHANGES have 
been taking place in 
your SURVEY in re- 
cent months .. . im- 
provements we hope 
. . - in a concerted 
effort to transform it 
into the most readable 
religious journal in- 
America. On pages 12- 
14 you will meet some 
of the people behind 
these changes. 
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November 4-Il 
This is it! 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY WEEK— 


The climax to a year’s effort 
to place the official magazine of our Church 
in every Presbyterian home. 


@ CHURCHES throughout the General Assembly are urged to observe 
this special week by: 
1) enrolling in the Every Family Plan, or 
2) carrying out a church-wide subscription drive. 


@ INDIVIDUALS are urged to: 


1) renew their own subscriptions, and 
2) support the enrollment of their church in the Every Family 


Plan, and 
3) place gift subscriptions (see page 53). 


As the official magazine of our Church, PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY belongs in every 
home. Use this month to help put it there! 





SURVEY SERVES THE CHURCH 


YOU and YOUR CHURCH will be 
% better-informed 
¥%& greatly inspired 
% more effectively Christian 


if you subscribe to and read 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


Box 1176 e Richmond 9, Va. 





For details of the Every Family Plan or other information about PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, 
write to address above, To renew your own subscription, use one of the blanks on page 53. 












It’s at home 
your child learns 
the real meaning of 


commitment 


“The small child learns about God from 
the ways the family gives itself to Him.” 





By FREDERICK W. WIDMER 


Christian Family Life Department 
Board of Christian Education 
Richmond, Virginia 


“— Is IN OUR HOME, and we are 
God’s people,” is a sure affir- 
mation of stewardship. The family 
that makes this claim recognizes that 
all they have comes from the hand 
of a gracious Heavenly Father who 
watches over them in love and mercy. 

But self must be given to God 
before things. For if the self is truly 
given to God in dedication and love, 
then the stewardship of things will 
fall into its proper place. 

The small child learns about God 
from the ways the family gives itself 
to Him. As the family spends time to- 
gether as God’s family in playing, 
loving, serving, studying, and wor- 
shiping, they are all growing closer 
together and recognizing their basic 
commitment to God. As they give 
their talents in places of leadership in 
the church; as they share in their 
duties in building a Christian home 
together, they are acknowledging the 
stewardship of their abilities. 


It is within the home circle that the 
child has his best opportunity to learn 
the real meaning of commitment, 
thanksgiving, and stewardship. 


This sense of being God’s people 
begins with the parents and their 
own commitment to Christ. It is 
widened in infant baptism when the 
parents and the church covenant with 
God for the training of their children 
in the Christian way. As the family 
sees that its basic purpose is to be a 
family of God, foundations are being 
laid for real stewardship. 

Money is a definite part of steward- 
ship because money represents time 
and talent and a part of one’s self that 
has been transformed into the coin 
of the realm. Thus, our money can 
go and do beyond our own abilities 
to go and do. When a family cannot 
go as missionaries, they can be a part 
of the missionary task, as they give 
their money that others may go. 

Children learn about money by hav- 
ing money and by using it. They 
should know where money comes 
from and where it goes. The Christian 
family properly talks about their 
money as given by God and as a 


























trust from Him, and they are con- 
cerned not only for the tithe portion 
given unto God and the work of the 
church, but also with the balance of 
the money that it be used wisely and 
unselfishly. 


Ms: FAMILIES HAVE A FAMILY 
counciL where they plan their 
budget in terms of the needs of each 
member. The children are actually 
allowed to share in the planning. They 
understand how Daddy works and 
earns the money and where the money 
must go in meeting their needs for 
food and shelter and clothing, and 
how they may share with others in 
the work of the church. They plan 
together to save for holidays and va- 
cations, for needs of the home, and 
for their help of other people. 

Children can be taught that their 
money goes to foreign lands to help 
the missionaries and the people of 
other countries, that it builds new 
churches and supports chapels in our 
own country, that it buys Sunday 
school materials. Their understanding 
and vision of the world is thereby 
enlarged. And as they are taught that 
the God whom they love and serve 
is the God and Father of the Negro, 
the white man, the African, the Jap- 
anese—they will develop a sense of 
responsibility for the brother that will 
find expression in conscientious 
stewardship. 

But the Christian family must be 
alert to help the children understand 
that thankfulness to God means more 
than being a careful steward of the 
Lord’s money. We have said that 
money represents time and talent, and 
is not to be minimized or belittled as 
a means of making real our gratitude 
to God. But what an exciting thing, 
when in addition to the tithe of money, 
a family also gives a tenth of its time 
to the service of the church! 

Time spent in preparation of Sun- 
day school lessons, family worship, 
and various phases of the church’s 
program is just as much a part of 
family stewardship as the giving of 
money. But so often families find 
easier to give money than to give 
themselves. 


_, AFTER THE TITHE of time and 
money has been given, the real 
meaning of purpose and commitment 
of life becomies clear. For it is in the 
use the family makes of what is left 
over, that the child learns his real 
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W ou ray 


“What wilt thou that I should do unto thee?”—Luke 18:41 


“Thus saith the Lord God, 1 will yet . 


“All things whatsoever ye. . 
them and ye shall have them.” 


. ask for, belie 


.. be inquired of to do it for them.” 
ve that ve shall receive 


The expression of our desires gives point to the transaction in which 
we are engaged with God and opens unto us expectance and faith. 


For these let us pray— 


B THE GRACE OF APPRECIATION to be born in us all that we give praise 


anew to God: 


for our faith, 

for the privilege of prayer 
for the open Bible 

for the Church 


for our country 

for our democratic way of life 
for our President 

for the people 


for fellow members of the body of Christ 
for the challenge of all who are outside the Church 
for the privilege of service and the joy of witnessing to 


others of Christ 


for the thrill of being good stewards, sharing in His work 


in all the world 


THE HONESTY OF CONFESSION whereby we shall cleanse our hearts of: 


pride jealousy worldliness 

selfishness anger fear 

greed hate all sin 
>THE MINISTRY OF INTERCESSION for: 


our ministers our 


leaders in church organizations their parents 
teachers 
associates 


chaplains 
mission workers 


for the neglected people, the 
for the unwanted people, the 


young people people who serve us 
strangers 

the estranged 

the lonely 


misunderstood, ill-treated, suffering 
unloved, the unreached, the unsaved 


THE SPIRIT OF CONSECRATION and commitment: 


to Christ 
to His Church 


to His Kingdom’s task 
to His will 





sense of values. It is here that so many 
of us fail. We do not help our chil- 
dren to realize that all of life, includ- 
ing money, is a stewardship from 
God, a sacred trust not to be wasted 
or dissipated. For stewardship is not 
just giving money but using money 
wisely. Stewardship means all of life 
dedicated to God. We are here as 
caretakers of the Lord’s property. 
Because children learn primarily 
through informal association with 
their parents, the home is the place to 
begin stewardship. And because true 
stewardship begins with a recognition 
of the family’s relationship with God, 
consistent practice of the Christian 
faith in the home—an attitude of trust 
and dependence upon God—lays the 
groundwork for an attitude of dedica- 


tion of all of life. 

True stewardship is never legalistic 
in the sense that we must give back 
to God His portion, but true steward- 
ship is sharing in a loving fellowship 
with God and seeking daily as Chris- 
tian families to be committed to His 
way of life. Stewardship can be taught 
to children as the family is committed 
as a family to Christ and develops a 
sense of appreciation of the presence 
of God and the family’s responsibility 
to Him. 

As parents know that they are 
Christian people dedicated to the 
way of Christ, they will be daily in- 
terpreting their faith to their children 
and in so doing laying the ground- 
work for an attitude of dedication of 
all of life. END 
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POLICE OFFICERS, including Officer Chavez (our author) first on left, fingerprint suspects apprehended 
in crusade against dope smugglers. 


By TOM CHAVEZ JR. 
Police Department 
San Antonio, Texas 


NCE I CAUGHT A SMALL Boy with a syringe, 

showing other children how to inject it into 

the arm. When questioned by me the boy pro- 
duced a heroin capsule. Where did this happen? In 
a church! 

Drug addiction is as old as the history of mankind. 
The coca leaf was called the divine plant by the 
Incas of Peru, the hashish was early known through- 
out the East, the poppy has long been the source of 
opium in China, and the peyote is used as a drug by 
the Mexican Indians. Drug addiction and traffic in 
drugs has long been outlawed by civilized peoples, 
but even in the enlightened twentieth century it is 
on the rampage again. 

Despite all the proof as to the tragic end which 
awaits every user of drugs, there is seen today a new 
potential victim—the youth of America! 

The illicit drug traffic is a world menace. Smug- 
gler operations cover the earth. To combat these 
sinister organizations, modern police are employing 
every ingenuity at their command, checking meth- 
ods, channels, personnel, and extent of the operd- 
tions. Yet, the public, too, must aid in the fight. 
That is where you come into the picture! 

How does drug addiction start? Sometimes the 
innocent victimize the innocent, as in the case re- 


counted in the opening paragraph of this article, 
where the little “agent” was the tool of some crafty 
villain. Usually addiction results from a single dose 
given by one addict to a new prospect. That hor- 
rible fact is what makes it the business of the Church 
and of every member to be on the alert—to protect 
his own family and his neighbors. 


| WORK IN A SMALL MISSION in San Antonio. It was 
here that I encountered the boy with the syringe. 
Questioned as to where he got the heroin, the boy 
said from a man he knew, and next Sunday brought 
me nine capsules, I went to work on the case, and 
apprehended a ring of peddlers operating in this re- 
mote area, undetected by the police. Naturally, our 
church members were alarmed. But, I would ask, do 
we have to wait until dope is being sold in our own 
church before we get excited about this threat? 
Another example involves a young man, the son 
of an elder of one of the churches in San Antonio. 
I made an investigation regarding a stabbing of a 
beautiful woman. She was stabbed 27 times about 
the body and face. She named the suspect, whom 
she called a drug addict. I went to the man’s home 
and the person who answered the door was the 
ruling elder whom I knew very well. When I told 
my business there, he turned his son over to me. 
We checked the boy and found that he was a drug 
addict. This answered many questions for the fa- 








Law Enforcement Officer, a 
Presbyterian Layman, Warns 
the Church and Parents to 
Educate Children Against— 
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ther, and explained why many articles were missing 
from home (the addict stole these and bought 
drugs). 

Opium is the most important of the drugs. De- 
rivatives made from opium include morphine, heroin, 
demerol, etc. Since the introduction of heroin by 
Dresser in 1898, this synthetic opium alkaloid has 
gradually become the favorite drug of addiction, un- 
doubtedly because it does not affect orderly opera- 
tion of the bodily organs. The drug is now used all 
over the world, in the United States in particular, in 
form of snuff or hypodermic injections. 

Addicts who cannot buy a hypodermic syringe 
will use an outfit consisting of a safety pin, an eye- 
dropper, a spoon, and a piece of cotton. The drug 
is injected into the skin, or directly into the veins. 
Even the surface results are dreadful. The body of 
the addict will be covered with ulcers and scars. 
Some addicts called “main liners” always insert the 
syringe in the same place, generally the upper left 
arm. The result will finally be a deep cavity in the 
arm which will remain forever. 


ie MAY BE REMARKED that addicts often take their 
shots in so-called “jab joints” or “shooting gal- 
leries,” a furnished room to which the addicts go 
and in which they will find the paraphernalia needed. 
The charge for using the room is usually 25 cents. 
In line of duty as a law enforcement officer in San 
Antonio, I have raided many of these so-called 
joints. I have found many young boys there. Many 
times the parents of these boys, and girls, did not 





know that their child was an addict until confronted 
by the police. 

With all police forces short of personnel, all of 
our time has to be dedicated to the detection and 
apprehension of these criminals. The education re- 
garding the dangers of drug addiction has to be 
done by others, mainly the courts, schools, churches, 
and especially parents. I have spoken in many 
churches regarding these dangers and have shown 
films. Many people are alarmed. They never dreamed 
that such a danger existed. 

The use of drugs is surely “murder on the in- 
stallment plan.” 

Marijuana is another form of drug. It is known 
by several names, hashish, Indian hemp, Cannabis 
Indica, Cabbabis sativa, bhang, charras, or loco weed. 
This drug grows wild in Texas and Mexico. It is 
usually smoked—by small boys looking for kicks, by 
criminals wanting to obtain courage before a crimi- 

(See page 54) 


TOM CHAVEZ JR. takes his Chris- 
tianity seriously. As a member of 
the San Antonio, Texas, police 
force he sees daily the tragedies 
which beset persons and families 
who try to live their lives without 
God. He was named a Commis- 
sioner to the recent General As- 
sembly and was on hand at Mon- 
treat despite demands of his office 
and the possibility that he would 
be passed up for promotion if 
absent on examination day. 











T= “EMERITUS COUNCIL,” they call 
I themselves. This unique group of 
retired businessmen in Tucson, Ari- 
zona, meet with their minister for 
luncheon once a week to talk over 
needed improvements in their church. 

Perhaps there’s too much noise be- 
fore Sunday morning worship starts. 
Or the church kitchen needs a new 
range. Or new groups moving into the 
neighborhood should be visited. 

Whatever the problem, the Emeri- 
tus Council is willing to tackle it. And 
because they represent a total of sev- 
eral hundred years’ accumulated ex- 
perience, they have good suggestions 
for solving these problems. 

Doesn’t the minister resent their 


“butting in”? Quite the contrary. He 
knows that they are as interested in 
the church as he is, have been there 
a lot longer than he, and furthermore 
they have the time and energy to con- 
tribute to its improvement. So a rap- 
port has been built up and he wel- 
comes their assistance. 

A retired architect travels the West 
Coast in a trailer, advising churches 
that need the services of an architect 
but cannot afford to pay one. Each 
church covers his expenses and he 
assists in planning the new sanctuary. 


By FRANCES SMITH 





These are but two of the ways in 
which older adults are helping the 
Church —and themselves — where 
churches will let them. 

According to Virginia Stafford, au- 
thority on older adults who is em- 
ployed by the Methodist Church, the 
older person in many respects is one 
of the most mistreated persons in our 
population. We refer to him in de- 
rogatory terms, we shunt him off to 
the sidelines as “useless,” and we build 
our churches so high off the ground 
that he has to climb innumerable stairs 
if he wishes to worship with us. 

But here and there churches are 
waking up to the fact that they have 
a gold mine of experience at their 
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The church that is concerned will find that an 


older adult program pays 


very door. And the mine grows bigger 
with each passing year. 

Today the number of people in the 
United States over 65 years of age is 
over 14 million—roughly equal to the 
entire population of Canada. The 
number over 85 increased 58 per cent 
during the period 1940-1950 and will 
probably outstrip that advance in the 
present decade. 

For the Church, this means that 
whereas the average community has 
one-tenth of its population over 65, 
in the average church about one-sev- 
enth of its membership falls into this 
category. 


E jor CHURCH SHOULD BE CONCERNED 
about its older adults for many 
reasons: 1) because it is indebted to 
them for the leadership and service 
which has made the Church possible; 
2) because they represent vast poten- 
tialities for making the Church and 
the community better; 3) because, 
above all, they are persons with pow- 
ers for growth in the Christian life. 

“The church is indeed rich that 
has a number of older persons actively 
engaged in its total program,” Vir- 
ginia Stafford says. “The church is 
particularly alert that uses older peo- 


ple in a variety of ways, not holding 
a person to the teaching or financial 
job that he has known so long, but 
giving him a chance to discover abili- 
ties he may not have been aware he 
had; giving him a chance also to avoid 
getting in a rut from which he later 
moves very painfully.” 

Naturally there are problems in- 
volved in finding what older people 
can do and want to do, but once 
we've tossed aside some of the errone- 
ous ideas we have about older adults, 
the sky is the limit. To those who 
contend that adults are unable to 
learn, Miss Stafford reports, “A per- 
son of 80 learns at about the same 
speed as a boy of twelve.” 

And lest it be thought that older 


rich dividends 


folks are capable only of checkers and 
crochet, she says, “Older adults can 
and do enjoy virtually the same types 
of recreational activities as young 
persons.” 

A young minister leading a group 
of older men and women in playing 
some singing games remarked after- 
ward, “For the first time in my life I 
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found a group in which there was not 
a single wallflower. They had so much 
fun they ignored completely the in- 
hibitions that bother many people in 
younger groups. 

“Not a soul said, ‘Go ahead. I'll 
watch and come in later.’ They just 
grabbed the nearest partner and started 
in.” The result was fun for all. 

Instead of setting up a group for 
older adults and then trying to get 
them Miss Stafford suggests first 
a look at their needs and then a little 
inquiry to find (See page 40) 


From the garden one gains a view of the rear 
of the house in Staunton, Va., where Wood- 
row Wilson was born on December 28, 1856. 








By FRANCES FURLOW 


Associate Editor, The Survey 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


WHERE HE WAS A RULING ELDER IS SET TO HONOR 


WOODROW WILSON 


This year marks the rooth anniver- 
sary of the birth of one of the spirit- 
ual giants of our era whose vision and 
dedicated life influenced to a consid- 
erable degree the entire political 
thinking of our time. 

Born in the manse of the First 
Presbyterian Church at Staunton, 
Va., Thomas Woodrow Wilson was 
truly a “child of the covenant.” His 
maternal grandfather and two of his 
great grandfathers, as well as his own 
father, were Presbyterian ministers. 
When the family moved from Staun- 
ton, churches in Georgia and the 
Carolinas nourished the faith of the 
growing boy and always there was a 
wonderful home. 

As Perry Laukhuff has pointed out, 
“Washington and Lincoln both hold 
a special place in our history and our 
hearts because of their evident inner 
faith and their reliance on a Divine 
Providence. Wilson, too, must be in- 
cluded in the small company of our 
leaders whose religious life far tran- 
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scended the formal and the conven- 
tional. . . . All through life, (he) at- 
tended church services with devotion 
and regularity. He was an elder in the 
Presbyterian Church. His father once 
remarked that he would rather Wood- 
row became a ruling elder than presi- 
dent of the United States!” 

A deeply religious man, Woodrow 
Wilson did not feel a call to the min- 
istry. Yet if his parents had lived 
throughout their son’s life, they would 
have known that the Christian prin- 
ciples they had helped him develop 
had been put to use probably in 
countless more far-reaching ways 
than they could have been if he had 
entered the ministry. Indeed the world 
was his “parish.” 

Wilson became an elder in the Pres- 
byterian Church at Princeton. For 
twelve years he was a member of 
Central Presbyterian Church of 
Washington, D. C., and served as a 
ruling elder during his years in the 
White House. Dr. James H. Taylor 


was Wilson’s pastor during those mo- 
mentous years, and he has given us a 
fascinating description of the Presi- 
dent as a churchman. “He was deeply 
reverential in his worship,” says Dr. 
Taylor in his book, Woodrow Wil- 
son in Church. “(He desired] always 
that he might occupy his place in this 
church in a simple, unostentatious 
manner. He came to the services reg- 
ularly and enjoyed the fact that he 
was permitted to worship quietly and 
without display. He gave the most 
careful attention to the reading of the 
Scripture and to the preaching of the 
sermon. In fact, it was often quite dis- 
concerting to a visiting minister to 
discover suddenly that the sermon was 
being listened to with such concen- 
trated attention. He always joined in 
the singing of the hymns and would 
often step out of his pew to give a 
hymnbook to someone who had come 
in late. . . . He was interested in the 
work and progress of the church and 
took time from the arduous duties 























CENTRAL CHURCH 
sets November 18 to honor 
Wilson, with Princeton’s 
Dr. John Mackay as princi- 
pal speaker. 


BELOW: Dr. Graham Lacy sits in 
pew once occupied by Woodrow 
Wilson at Central Church in Wash- 
ington, D. C. With the minister are 
Wilson Kniseley, Bradford Cole, 


and Janet Miller reading the silver 
plate marking the revered place. 





that were resting upon him to come 
to the meetings of the congregation 
and of the presbytery to emphasize 
his interest by his presence.” 

Dr. Graham Lacy, present pastor of 
Central Presbyterian Church of 
Washington, D. C., in a sermon de- 
livered at Staunton, Va., emphasized 
that the religion of Woodrow Wilson 
was not confined to his behavior in 
church. “This was only the most ob- 
vious expression of a faith that per- 
meated his life.” In this sermon, later 
printed in the Appendix of the Con- 


gressional Record, Dr. Lacy quotes 
Wilson as having said: 


“It seems to me that the minister 
should try to remind his fellow men 
in everything that he does and in every- 
thing that he says, that eternity is not 
future, but present; that there is in 
every transaction of life a line that con- 
nects it with eternity, and that our 
lives are but the visible aspect of the 
experiences of our spirits upon the 
earth; that we are living here as 
spirits. . . .” 


His spirit was destined to lift men’s 





Dr. and Mrs. Lacy view a portrait of Woodrow Wilson in the Session Room of 
Central Church in the Capital City where the President was a ruling elder. Mrs. 
Lacy is a member of the Survey’s Board of Directors. 















thinking to a new plane and lay the 
groundwork for the entry of this 
country into the position of world 
leadership. Although his League of 
Nations was ill-fated, it provided the 
inspiration for the United Nations. 
What seemed defeat for Wilson was . 
certainly the beginning of a great vic- 
tory. The nation unready to accept 
his concept of world peace had to 
learn the necessity for world peace 
through the “blood, sweat, and tears” 
of another world war. 

As people around the world seek 
earnestly for a just (See page 29) 
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WORLD MAP seems to symbolize activities of the survey. From these 
offices atop Presbyterian Building in Richmond the staff keeps in 
daily contact with work of the Church around the globe. Here 
mountains of manuscripts, articles, photographs, and other materials 


must be examined . . 
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. some to find their way into the sURVEY. 


Y ES, FOR MORE than a year now the PRESBYTERIAN sURVEY has been in the 
midst of a face-lifting operation. First step: The General Assembly set 


up a separate and independent Board of Survey to direct the publication’s 
affairs (fifteen directors, six representing the other Boards and nine chosen 
at large). Second step: Three full time staff members of professional ability 
were named to run the magazine. Third step: The editors were asked to 
improve the appearance and readability of the magazine . . . introduce 
lively new features and transform the survey into a churchwide, all family 
magazine. Fourth step: The General Assembly reaffirmed the survey as. the 
official magazine of the Church and authorized the Every Family Plan— 
confidently envisioning the not-too-distant day when the survey would go 
into every one of the 250,000 Presbyterian homes. 


HUNDREDS OF MILES a year are clicked off by 
surveY publicist Ted Pratt as he crisscrosses the 
Assembly to appear before meetings of synod, 
presbytery, presbyterial, synodical, and assorted 
conferences. Onetime member of staff of World 
Council of Churches in Switzerland Mr. Pratt 
also is in charge of the survey’s circulation and 
advertising departments. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS by the hundreds are needed each year, on almost every conceivable subject, says Associate Editor Furlow. @ 
COPYRIGHTS must be obtained on everything not specifically written for the survey. Miss Mary Virginia Robinson of John Knox 
Press checks with Mrs. Alice Thompson of sURVEY staff. @ MRS. M. W. NORFLEET JR., seated right, edits new “For Your Chil- 
dren” pages. Here she checks latest pages with Editor and Associate. 





EVERY PRECAUTION is taken to have the survey correct, factually and 
grammatically. After the editors have gone over every article, these ex- 
perts scrutinize every word—the copyreader before it goes into type 
and the proofreaders when the galley proofs come from the typesetter. 


\ 
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REQUESTS for subscription blanks and 
other promotional materials, as well 
as orders for subscriptions and adver- 
tisements, pass through hands of Miss 
Susan Hoge, secretary on the promo- 
tion side: 



















PASTING UP THE DUMMY is work of Editor 
Thompson and Associate Editor Furlow. This is 
where skill of professionals is to show, if any- 
where, for job entails knowledge of how to ar- 
range articles and art in attractive, readable style. 
Proofs of all type and engravings must be pasted 
in exact location desired as guide to make-up 
men and printers. 









survey looks proudly backward at its forebears—The Missionary, 
launched in 1862; The Home Missionary, in 1890; The Home Mission 
Herald, in 1908, and The Missionary Survey, the name by which the 
magazine was known from ig11 until it became the PRESBYTERIAN 
SURVEY in 1924. Today its directors emphasize that the — is an 
all-church magazine covering every phase of Christian life. 












EXPERT PRINTING by William 
Byrd Press in Richmond helps 
make the survey of highest pos- 
sible quality. Fast speed presses 
turn out more than 40,000 
copies each month to accom- 
modate increasing circulation. 
These presses print sixteen 
pages at once, on a single large 
sheet of paper called the “folio.” 








EAGLE EYES of Mr. Berkeley W. Ellis are 
kept on the suRvEY as it passes through 
the print shop—being converted from 
words typed on sheets of paper (called 
copy), to words cast in metal and im- 
printed on pages which will be bound, 
stapled, and trimmed ready for mailing. 
























CIRCULATION problems fall to these—Miss Sarah Myers, top left, keeps up with address plates, prepares all mailing labels. e1n- 
GENtous electrical machines handle bookkeeping, prepare bills. @ FROM MAILING ROOM, lower photos, go tons of magazines to 
readers throughout the world. Note mechanical package wrapping machine at right. @ LARGE PHOTO AT RIGHT—Board of Directors 
of the suRVEY convenes twice a year to review and chart the progress of the magazine . . . plan in considerable detail the issues as 
much as six to nine months in advance. 
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They call him “Prof” 


Teachers deal with ideas. Nothing is more powerful. 

Teachers worthy of the name seek not only to impart to each new genera- 
tion its cultural heritage, but also to add to the store of knowledge. ‘They 
create through experimentation and research. 


By teaching, writing, and force of character, they mould the values by 
which educated people live. Their influence for good or evil is made awe- 
some by the fact that they have captive audiences. The student can choose 
neither his teacher nor his textbook. 


It is estimated that there are more than 5,000 Presbyterian college pro- 
fessors in the South. This is an impressive number. The Church has a great 
obligation to enlist these teachers in its program and to confront them with 
both tasks and leadership. To the extent that the Church is successful, it 
will offset the secularity of tax-supported education. 


Maintenance of strong Christian colleges is fundamental in providing 
Christian teachers and supporting them wherever they may be employed. 


The Christian professor moves 
in one of our Church’s greatest 
ministries. 

The Christian professor 
teaches by living as well as by 
lecturing. 

He is avowedly and una- 
shamedly Christian. 

Knowing him is a Christian 
experience for his students. 

In addition to being a compe- 
tent scholar, he seeks to be a 
competent Christian layman. 

Characteristically, he gives 
constantly of his time in public 
service, in service to the Church, 
and in personal counseling. 

He, more than words in any 
bulletin, gives character to the 
school. 

This ministry on the part of 
all Presbyterian professors is 
of great consequence to the 
Church. Of special concern are 
those professors at our Presby- 
terian colleges, many of whom 
serve at considerable personal 
sacrifice. Along with our pride 
in our church college, we need 
to realize a sense of obligation to 
the welfare of these great Chris- 
tians who serve us there. 





PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH 


Write for list of Presbyterian colleges and illustrated literature to Hunter B. Blakely, Secretary, Box 1176, Richmond 9g, Virginia 
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See the Dia 






May, 1954—Mississippi 





The call has come to serve as field 
representative of the Board of Wom- 
en’s Work. Shall I accept it? Traveling 
would be a great strain. I would be- 
come so weary. But why take that 
attitude? Why not accept it as a 
great adventure for Christ? Think of 
the privilege and the opportunity to 
witness for Him, and to be of help to 
many people. Yes! I'll do it in His 
strength, and with all the energy and 
enthusiasm of my whole being! 


October, 1954—Tennessee 





An adventure for Christ! Truly it 
is just that. Always, I walk into a 
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meeting a stranger, feeling very alone, 
but after a prayer together and the 
informal discussion of Women’s Work 
begins, soon there comes a warmth of 
Christian fellowship. I leave reluc- 
tantly, believing that these are my 
new friends. 


January, 1955—North Carolina 





Several district chairmen met to 
plan the itinerary of the field repre- 
sentative. When one remarked, “We 
are going to do this when ‘Miss Hot- 
house’ comes to see us,” that broke up 
the meeting. 

North Carolina really kept me busy. 
There were 46 meetings in 40 days 
with a variety in the types of meet- 


eld repre- 
Women’s 
Assembly 
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ip Fund. 
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= Batchelor. 


a “Travelingg Salesman” 





ings—36 informal conferences with 
the Women of the Church, seven 
District Officers’ Training Classes, 
two talks at District Conferences, and 
one Presbyterial Officers’ Training 
Class. 


February, 1955—Louisiana 


Feb. 21, 1955, was really a red-letter 
day. It marked my first plane trip. 
The flight was from Augusta, Georgia, 
to Lake Charles, Louisiana. Was my 
face white with fright? Or did I act 
as green as a freshman? We were up 
only a short time when the stewardess 
was at my side. “This is your first 
flight, isn’t it?” she asked. “Yes,” I 
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answered, “But how did you know? 
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“Oh,” she replied, “we have ways of 
knowing.” 

The same talk was made at three 
District Conferences in Louisiana. 
Then there were four days before 
time to go to Arkansas. That meant 
an Opportunity to go sightseeing in 
New Orleans. I had intended going to 
church in New Orleans, but two 
very charming ladies from Baton 
Rouge persuaded me that they have 
the best preacher and the best Sunday 
school teacher in the South. What a 
spiritual feast was mine on Sunday, 
and again on Monday morning, when 
it was my privilege to hear Dr. 
Charles Templeton as he began Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week for the stu- 
dents and faculty at LSU. 


March, 1955—Arkansas 





Eleven District Conferences were 
held in Arkansas. It was fun traveling 
with the synodical president and with 
the presbyterial president, conducting 
the workshop for circle chairmen, and 
leading the question and answer period. 
I'll be glad, however, to have some 
variety now, and continue the con- 
ferences with the WOC in the local 
churches. 

March 20—I held a conference at 
the Sunday school hour with leaders 
of the Women of the Church. After 
church, I was invited to dinner at the 
manse. A little boy, the son of the 








manse, smiled at me across the table 
as he said, “I’m glad you came to see 
us today so we could have this ‘good 
dessert.” 


November, 1955—Oklahoma 





An Officers Training Class in each 
church was the goal set by the pres- 
byterial president. She gave me the 
privilege of conducting the workshop 


for the committee chairmen, and of 
leading the question and answer 
period. Not even a snow storm and 
icy roads stopped us as we traveled 
from place to place. 

INDIAN PRESBYTERIAL—What a bless- 
ing to be a guest in the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. R. M. Firebaugh, and to 
travel with them as we held confer- 
ences with the Indian women. At first, 
the Indians were very reserved, but 
at last they smiled and began to ask 


hae 
questions. We had a happy time to- 
gether. During the lunch hour, they 
chatted away in Choctaw. 

NOVEMBER 13—DURANT, OKLA. What 
a delightful experience to be a guest 
at Oklahoma Presbyterian College 
while holding meetings with the 
Women of the Church in and around 
Durant. 

NOVEMBER 22—HUGO, OKLA. I'll never 
forget my visit to Goodland Indian 
Orphanage. It was a treat to see the 
beautiful new building made possible 
by the Birthday Gift of 1954. The 
cutest sight of all my travels was the 
bright faces and sparkling black eyes 


of the Indian boys and girls as they 
were seated around the dining tables. 


January, 1956—South Carolina 


Officers Training Classes were held 
in South Carolina during most of 
January. Then there was a different 
experience on January 27. A pres- 
byterial executive board and two 
members from each local WOC held 
a planning conference at a camp. I 
was asked ‘to take part in the panel 
discussion on ways of improving 
Women’s Work in the local churches. 


March, 1956—Florida 


An Officers Training Class was 
held from 10 A.M, to 2:30 P.M. with 
lunch at the church. Four churches 
were represented and 48 persons were 
present. It was a splendid meeting. 
But such a weariness swept over me 








after the last good-by! When the 
district chairman remarked that an- 
other meeting would be held that 
night in another town 30 miles away, 
1 began to complain. “Why did they 
change the plans? That meeting was 
scheduled for tomorrow.” Later, my 
hostess explained that the meeting had 
been changed so that we could have 
a holiday the next day at the Cypress 
Gardens. It was strange how my 
fatigue vanished almost immediately. 


April, 1956—Alabama_ 


I arrived at a small Alabama town 
in the late afternoon on Wednesday, 
and was told that | was to be speaker 
at prayer meeting. “Not to the men!” 
I exclaimed. It seems there had been 
a misunderstanding, and the church 
bulletin had announced that a mission- 
ary from the Board of World Mis- 
sions would speak on Wednesday 
evening. Men, women, young peo- 
ple, and children came to prayer 
meeting to hear the “missionary.” 

Every day brings a different ex- 
perience. Yesterday, on the way to 
the bus station, | remembered that 
my coat was in my hostess’ hall closet. 
The taxi driver was very accommodat- 
ing. We made the return trip, and 
reached the station one minute ahead 
of the bus. I rushed to the ticket 
window, and due to excitement (1 
hope), I could not remember my 
destination! The ticket agent took 
one long look at me and said, “Lady, 
please don’t act like that. There was 
a man in here the other day who 
could not remember his name.” Oh 
well! one stroke of “amnesia” is not 
too bad since in two years time, | 
have kept every engagement—300 
meetings, 750 churches representedy 
8150 total attendance—in ten south- 
ern states, eleven synods. That is the 
record so far. 





(See page 54) 
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Why an Every 


Member Canvass ? 


By B. S. HODGES JR. 


The General Council 
Atlanta, Georgia 


all across the Church preparations are being 
concluded to make the 1956 canvass the best 
one in the history of our Church. 

Perhaps in the minds of some the question, “Why 
have an Every Member Canvass?” has arisen; and 
because it is a legitimate question, it should be an- 
swered. People become concerned when they re- 
ceive letters from the pastor, the diaconate, the 
Every Member Canvass Director. They have read 
the promotional material, and perhaps already feel 
themselves caught up in the “big push” that is under 
way in the Church. What’s it all about? What and 
why is the Every Member Canvass? 

It is not solely a means of raising the annual 
budget of the church. It does that, but that is not 
the primary purpose for conducting the canvass. 
One purpose is rather to give each member an op- 
portunity to pause and study his relationship to the 
material things God has entrusted to him in the light 
of God’s gracious love and care. 

Another purpose is to enlist the total membership 
of the Church in the total program of the Church, 
a program that begins in the congregation to which 
the member belongs and extends into the work of 
the Presbytery, Synod and General Assembly. It 
provides an opportunity for every member of the 
congregation to give evidence of his willingness to 
bring back to God a worthy portion of the things 
God has entrusted to him as an expression of his 
love and devotion to Him, and a willingness to be 
used of Him in the extension of His Kingdom. 


TT: Is THE Every Member Canvass season, and 


. ALSO offers opportunity for the spiritual devel- 
opment of each member. Giving is a part of the 
Christian experience. It is prompted by a realization 
and remembrance of what has been done for us. God 
so loved that He gave, and man becomes more god- 
like when he gives sacrificially and systematically. 
The Every Member Canvass is, therefore, a means 
of spiritual growth and development. It’s purpose is 
to develop men spiritually and not merely to raise 
a budget. 


The “Pre-Budget Canvass” emphasizes giving to 
God rather than simply underwriting a budget. It is 
this emphasis that has made this type of canvass so 
popular across the General Assembly. Promoted 
Assembly-wide for the first time last year, 1019 
churches reported, on their Session’s Annual Report 
to Presbytery, that such a canvass had been con- 
ducted in 1955. It is believed that many more 
churches will engage in such a canvass this year. 

This type of canvass emphasizes the member’s 
obligation to give as God has prospered him, and 
not to give merely his part of the budget. It has 
revolutionized the giving of every church with this 
objective foremost. Increases from 30 per cent to 
100 per cent in the amount pledged by congrega- 
tions are not unusual. This means more support for 
the program of the local church, and a more wor- 
thy support of the benevolence causes of the Pres- 
bytery, Synod and General Assembly. 


= INCREASED income provided by the “Pre- 
Budget Canvass,” however, is not the most sig- 
nificant contribution it makes to the life and activity 
of the local church. Many pastors have borne testi- 
mony that the spiritual blessings of such a canvass 
have far outweighed the financial support it has 
provided. When men and women have been taught 
and challenged to give as God would have them 
give, many of them have found themselves for the 
first time in their lives doing what God expects them 
to do. The consciousness of His approval of their 
pledging and giving has brought a new joy to their 
lives. In effect they have ceased saying, “How little 
can we give and get by?” and are saying with new 
meaning 


“All things come of Thee, O Lord, 
And of Thine own have we given Thee.” 


The General Council (341-C Ponce de Leon 
Avenue, N. E., Atlanta 8, Ga.) has two leaflets: 
“The Pre-Budget Canvass” and “Main Features of 
the Pre-Budget Canvass” which are available, with- 
out cost, to anyone interested in this type of canvass. 











AN ART SHOW proved a big hit at Mobile’s 
Government Street Presbyterian Church, with nearly 
50 paintings and drawings by members of the Sunday 
school in the competition for awards. Rain delayed 
the show for a week, but when exhibition day came 
the crowds were even larger than expected, to give 
approval of this first event of its kind sponsored by 
the church. 

Pictures were hung on the fence, in true European 
art show style. Blue, red, and white ribbons were 
awarded in three major categories—scenic, portrait, 


and symbolic still-life pictures in oils, water colors, and 
graphic media—and in divisions representing age 
groups from kindergarten through senior high school. 

Winners, as announced by Art Chairman Mrs. 
Ernest Willson, were: Monty Dukes, Edward Hillard, 
Muriel Engel, Harry Halstead, David Mechler, Gret- 
chen Smith, Mary March Durant, Oliver Fowlkes, 


Winston Groom Jr., Harry Blakeslee, Sandy Frierson, 
Marshall Knudsen, Becky Smith, Sylvia Cricler, Sam 
East. Dick Otts, Mary Timonin, Ricia Sturgeon, and 
Billy Wharton. Dr. John C. Frist is the minister. 

















WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES IN HUNGARY 


Col. Miller reports on 


significant statement 





CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—(PN )—Colo- 
nel Francis Pickens Miller, representa- 
tive of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., 
on the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches, played 
a major role in the deliberations of 
the go-man committee as it held its 
first meeting in Eastern Europe this 
past summer. 

The meeting at Galyateto, a resort 
center in the Matra Mountains east 
of Budapest, was remarkable in that 
it included Christian leaders from all 
over the world, even many visitors 
from churches behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, and, for the first time in years, 
a representative from the Church in 
China. 

The Southern Presbyterian had a 
part in preparation of one of, the two 
most important papers approved by 
the Central Committee. Subcommit- 
tees met ahead of the Hungary meet- 
ing, in Herrenalb, Germany. There 
Col. Miller, as a member of the work- 
ing subcommittee responsible for the 
Department on the Laity, served as 
chairman of the group part of the 
time, in the absence of its regular 
chairman. From this group was sub- 
mitted a paper on “The Ministry of 
the Laity in the World,” which was 
approved by the Central Committee 
for distribution to the Council’s 162 
member Churches in 47 countries. 

Twenty-five Americans were among 
the more than 100 church leaders at- 
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tending. All sessions were held in a 
former resort hotel that is now a rest 
house for the National Council of 
Trade Unions in Hungary. Committee 
members report that the site was 
ideal, and that all their meetings were 
conducted with complete freedom. 
More than 3,000 persons attended 
services in the Calvin Reformed 
Church in Budapest on each of the 
two Sundays Col. Miller visited there. 
Important reports and actions, as 
reported by the Southern Presby- 
terian’s representative, include: 


@ Statement on THE MINISTRY OF THE 
LAITY: 


The effective carrying on of Christ’s 
ministry must largely depend upon 
the lay members as they are dispersed 
in the life of the world. “The Church 
lives by a process of assembling and 
scattering.” As the “salt of the earth,” 
the members of the Church fulfill their 
functions only if, after having been 
assembled and cleansed, they are scat- 
tered again to be dissolved in the 
life of the world. 

“When the Church is assembled it 
is then a token of the Communion of 
Saints, rendering praise and interces- 
sion to God on behalf of the world. 
Yet when the life of the Church is 
brought under the judgment of God’s 
Word, we have to recognize that this 
judgment must fall on its whole life— 
scattered as well as assembled. .. . 





Thus it is the task of the pastor and 
other professional church workers 
not only to be concerned with the 
assembled Church, but to prepare the 
laity for their distinctive ministry.” 


@ Statement of the CENTRAL COM- 
MITTEE: 


Among considerations stressed was 
the part of the Churches in building 
a responsible international society. 
“Man is in danger physically, morally, 
and spiritually. As followers of the 
One Who loved all men and bore the 
burden of their sin and suffering we 
cannot be indifferent to man’s peril.” 


@ Statement on INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS: 


“The world wants peace, but will 
not -gain it unless men are ready to 
make sacrifices for peace and to aban- 
don practices which make for war. 
... Lo move out of a state of ‘cold 
war’ into one of real peace, requires 
respect for the truth under all cir- 
cumstances, 

People must not be subjected to 
deliberate misrepresentation and false 
propaganda. They must have access 
to information and be free to discover 
the truth for themselves.” 


@ Statement on the NEAR EAST: 


Dr. Norman Goodall, secretary of 
the Joint Committee of the WCC 
and International Missionary Council 




















reported that Christians in the region 
of tension between Israel and the 
Arab states “are more and more living 
in two worlds, insulated from one 
another, and forming radically differ- 
ent conclusions from one another on 
the rights and wrongs of the matters 
which greatly affect the peace of the 
world.” In the absence of a political 
settlement of the problem of Israel 
versus the Arab states, the problem 
is “a cancer that lies at the heart of 
the Near East,’ Goodall states. 


@ RELATIONS WITH RUSSIAN CHURCHES: 


The Central Committee approved 
details of a proposed first meeting be- 
tween representatives of the WCC and 
the Moscow Patriarchate of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church. This will come 
probably toward the end of January, 
1957, in Paris. 


@ Statement on the spANIsH 
SEMINARY: 


The Committee pointed out that 
Spain, as a member of the United Na- 
tions, must accept moral responsibility 
for observance of religious liberty, as 
guaranteed by the UN Charter and 
the Declaration of Human Rights. 
This statement was made because the 
Spanish government had closed the 
Spanish Protestant Seminary in Ma- 
drid in January and, although the 
government has removed seals from 
the doors, it has not given legal per- 
mission for the Seminary to reopen. 


@ Statement by BisHoP K. H. TING: 


Bishop Ting, Anglican from Peking, 
China, was the first Christian from 
his land to attend a WCC meeting 
since 1948. He said China has been 
going through a revolution that is 
“not any political or diplomatic ac- 
cident,” and that it marked a turning 
point in history, long overdue. He 
said that although Christians in the 
West may regard the new China as 
a judgment of God, Chinese Chris- 
tians in the. past six or seven years 
have come to see it as “an act of God” 
and a demonstration of His love for 
China. 

“The Communists do not believe 
in God or Christ and think that in 
one or two hundred years religion 
will wither away. In all these matters 
we do not agree and have frequent 
arguments with them. But we do not 
think this should prevent us from 
recognizing the many good things 
they have done for China. We thank 





The following is an excerpt from a letter from Colonel Francis Miller, from 
Rotterdam, Holland, while he was in Europe for the Central Committee 
meeting of the World Council of Churches. 


“| REACHED ROTTERDAM last night and believe me it is good to breathe 
free air again. To pass from Western Europe through the Iron Curtain 
is like passing from daylight into twilight. Totalitarianismi is like a blight 
on the earth, but its worst blight is on the spirits and souls of men. As 
far as the international trade of the two worlds is concerned the most 
vivid contrast is between the traffic on the Danube and on the Rhine. 
The Danube between Vienna and Budapest is a dead stream. | doubt if 
there is much more traffic on it now than there was when the Romans 
stood guard on its banks 1600 years ago (50 years ago xs was, of course, a 
well-used waterway). The Rhine on the other hand is, I suspect, the 
most alive river in the world. 

“We conducted our own meetings in Hungary with as much freedom 
as if we had been meeting in Atlanta. But everyone was well aware that 
the zone of freedom which we created for ourselves was as small as the 
committee meeting itself. ( didn’t succeed in having a single “free” and 
frank conversation with anyone living in that country. All were reticent 
and inhibited for one reason or another. The Iron Curtains separated us 
even in the lobbies of the hotel. We were literally a colony of heaven. 

“Yer much that could not be said could be read in the presence of 
people and in their faces. I shall remember as long as I live the faces of 
the more than three thousand people who packed the Calvin Reformed 
Church in Budapest the two successive Sundays I attended it—the tragic 
tears of some and the joy of others at seeing us. They knew that they 
belonged with us to the Church Universal of Jesus Christ and that that 
w orld- wide community of faith is not only the most important fact in 





the life of our world but affords us our only hope!” 


—FRANCIS PICKENS MILLER 
(Only Representative from the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. to the Central C ommittee, World 
Council of Churches). 











God for the good things they do 
and feel humbled. We believe we 
can best serve mankind by maintain- 
ing the integrity of our Christian 
faith. 

“To put loyalty to the state first 
has been a very great danger, but not 
only in China. This is a universal 
danger,” Bishop Ting said. 

“We have this danger in China. 
But in China there is another sense 
in which the danger is less than 
other countries because we are under 
an openly atheistic and nonreligious 
government. This open atheism is a 
sort of guarantee that the Commu- 
nist’s attitude to the Church is not 
that of using it. All through history 
those who have used the Church have 
done so under the guise of religiosity,” 
he said. 

“We think we know the essence of 
the Communist. He is a child of God, 


and in him there is something God 
regards as worth saving.” He further 
reported that there is constitutional 
guarantee of the rights of Churches 
in the new China, and freedom to 
conduct _ services, Sunday _ schools, 
establish student work in universities, 
and to print and distribute literature 
without censorship. Bishop Ting said 
that Protestant Christians in China to- 
day number between 700,000 and 
1,000,000, 

The Bishop emphasized the im- 
portance of developing a_revelant 
Chinese theology which was not pos- 
sible as long as the Churches, par- 
ticularly the intellectuals, were domi- 
nated by Western thought. “Now our 
theology is more oriented toward our 
own lives,” he declared, and pointed 
to great gains in self-administration, 
self-support, and self-propagation. 

END 
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WHAT OF THE 


RETIRED MISSIONARIES? 


One Career Calls 
for Another 


By MRS. NORMAN A. HORNER 


Louisville, Kentucky 


AS A NEW MISSIONARY in Africa sev- 
enteen years ago one of my early 
experiences was to help with a fare- 
well dinner for a wonderful mission- 
ary leaving to retire. We tried to be 
cheerful and clever in our expressions 
of appreciation for her selfless life, 
but Mama was heartbroken at having 
to leave her beloved work. We 
grieved to see her suddenly old. On 
the day she left the mission station 
which had been her life for many 
more years than I had lived, Africans 
lined the paths in sad farewell. “A 
keya wu,” they wailed, “She has gone 
to die.” 

And she did. Mama’s physical self 
lived awhile in her midwest home 
town, but her real death had come 
the day she packed her last trunk, 
gave away her venerable pots and 
pans, and trudged the path from her 
school to the old plank house for the 
last time. 

In those days I heard retiring mis- 
sionaries talk a lot about being “put 
on the shelf.” They felt like “un- 
wanted baggage,” and hated the Board 
rule that “made” them retire. I heard 
only one refer with anticipated pleas- 
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ure to plans for approaching retire- 
ment. Ironically, she died on the field 
before her retirement came. 


pipes, how the concept of retire- 
ment has changed! Although they 
still hate to leave their adopted home- 
lands, are just as loath to see their 
mantles fall on inexperienced should- 
ers and have adjustment problems in 
common with those who retired be- 
fore them, there is something differ- 
ent about their attitude. More mis- 
sionaries are living to reach retirement 
and they find themselves in very con- 
genial company. Some are living in 
Florida trailer camps alongside retired 
New York business couples or Ray’s 
Crossing farmers or Pleasantview’s 
Methodist minister. In culture centers, 
college towns and near university 
campuses one meets retired mission- 
aries of many denominations who 
have three careers in their past and 
anticipate a fourth. Dr. Earl Cressy, 
long an_ educational missionary to 
China, has also been retired from years 
of teaching at the Kennedy School of 
Missions in Hartford, and has just 
again retired from still more years of 
special service in the Orient. Now he 
hopes to do more writing than he has 


ever had time to do before. Dr. and 
Mrs. G. C. Beanland, “real Mississip- 
pians,” spent their first career in the 
USA Presbyterian West Africa Mis- 
sion and now live in their home, 
“Dunmovin” in Oxford, Miss. Dr. 
Beanland serves churches regularly 
and Mrs. Beanland has been YWCA 
secretary at “Old Miss” University 
these many years. Dr. and Mrs. A. I. 
Good, now serving in a pastorate in 
Yakima, Wash., are anything but “on 
the shelf.” And so they are to be 
found, south, east, north, west, in as 
strategic work and fruitful as on dis- 
tant mission fields. This is the zest for 
living that many missionaries have al- 
ways had and more and more are ex- 
periencing today as they share longer 
life with others. 


a MISSIONARIES’ most com- 
mon interest? You guessed it— 
the missionary enterprise. They con- 
sider themselves still very much a 
part of it. 

Retired missionaries’ most common 
problem, strangely enough, is not 
their most common complaint: how 
to get along on a limited pension in 
these days of inflation. This puzzle- 
ment they share with other retired 
middle-class Americans. Their most 
common complaint they do not share: 
“I would be glad if I had more op- 
portunities for speaking on world 
missions. I wish the churches would 
use us more.” 

Take Ethel Wharton (Mrs. C. T. 
Wharton) as an example of a three- 
career woman. Most of you know her 
as a missionary to the Congo and 
author of the book, Led in Triumph, 
the absorbing story of the Congo. 
When I met her at Montreat the 
summer of ’52, I had no idea she was 
a “retired” missionary. I'll always re- 
member her at an autograph party on 
the lawn, tall, winsome, chatting 
breezily with friends, the picture of 
vivacity. It had been a big thrill to 
write the book. She loved delving into 
all those dusty manuscripts, reliving 
the lives of the Congo pioneers. Have 
you kept track of Mrs. Wharton 
lately? Her husband died in 1953. 
Facing the need to make a new life 
for herself she didn’t dissipate her 
energy in self-pity. Although past the 
age when even school teachers are 
supposed to retire, she “found a task 
to do and a time to do it in.” She 
began teaching in a junior high school 
in Edinburg, Texas, and has found 
teaching Texas boys and girls as chal- 























WHY DONT WE...? 











Some weeks ago Rev. Ace L. Tubbs, 
enthusiastic and imaginative young 
minister of Georgetown Presbyterian 
Church in Georgetown, S. C., sug- 
gested to survey Editor William 
Thompson that the magazine intro- 
duce a monthly feature called “Why 
Don’t We?” through which various 
worth-while suggestions and ques- 
tions might be voiced. So . . . here is 
the feature, and readers are invited 
to send from time to time their own 
suggestions and queries in 25 words 
or less. survey each month will pre- 
sent a current John Knox book to 
the reader sending in the most thought- 
provoking suggestion. 


HERE IS THE FIRST ONE... 


“Why don’t we change the name of 
‘General Fund’ Agencies (the seven 
agencies deriving their operating mon- 
ies from a single fund) to a more sig- 
nificant and promotion-wise term?” 





lenging as teaching the Congo chil- 
dren. That is Christian adaptability, 
and it is characteristic of the best 
missionaries. 
You-can-confine-a-missionary-but- 
you-can’t-stop-him spirit is Dr. Frank 
A. Brown, too. His article in the 
February 15 Christian Century, en- 
titled “Lepers Do Not Walk Alone,” 
begins, “I am a missionary who con- 
tracted leprosy.” Dr. Brown, formerly 
of China, describes his long months 
of hospitalization at Carville, La. 
When he learned that he had 
leprosy he wasted no time in dejec- 
tion. He finished a book about his 
wife, Charlotte Brown, a Mother in 
China, and sold many copies himself 
by correspondence. He learned all he 
could about Carville. He sought op- 
portunities to help his fellow patients 
for whom he felt an uncommon con- 
cern. Their loneliness, sorrow, suffer- 
ing, despair, and sins became his, not 
for commiseration, but for his pray- 
ers and ministry. This feeling of be- 
ing one with his fellow sufferers made 
Dr. Frank Brown’s quiet Christian 
counsel a missionary witness at Car- 
ville, as surely as it had been in China. 
Since his dismissal from Carville, 
Dr. Brown visits churches, lectures 
on Hansen’s Disease, attends mission- 
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NEW STUDY THEMES now being promoted in thousands of Pro- 
testant churches through America are: “Southeast Asia” (foreign mis- 
sions) and “Mission Field U.S.A.” (home missions). Shown above are 
just two of the eight stimulating books which will form the basis of the 


1956-57 emphases. 





ary rallies, He truly lives the words 
of a little poem he wrote “Today.” 


S THERE a retired missionary’s dream 

life? Yes, indeed, and Dr. H. L. 
Ross of Mexico actually lives it! Often 
missionaries approaching retirement 
say, “If we could just continue living 
here.” Usually younger missionaries 
can’t understand such a wish while 
middle generations sigh gratefully for 
the Board policy which generally 
considers it inadvisable for retired 
missionaries to live on the field. Dr. 
Ross is a rare individual, leading a 
rare life and at the cordial invitation 
of those concerned! Though nomin- 
ally retired he is still living and work- 


ing in his adopted land, Mexico, In 
1954 the Mission had not been able to 
allocate anyone to the Men’s Bible 
School at Zitacuaro, and so the Pres- 
bytery of the South in the Mexico 
Church invited him to continue teach- 
ing there. 

To enter into a spirit of thankful 
service is the prayer of today’s re- 
tiring missionary. When he lives his 
todays with the same zest as yester- 
day, when he has a sense of the corpo- 
rate nature of the Church, with a sin- 
cere humility about his own share in 
the Plan, and is as alert to present 
events as to the past, the modern re- 
tired missionary is definitely not “on 
the shelf!” END 
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By PATRICK H. CARMICHAEL 


Richmond, 


Virginia 


Negro Work in Ri 


East Hanover Presbytery 
in Virginia Promotes Negro 
Work in T vile Types of Settings: 


A disadvantaged community—a mission 
which has become a church 


An area changing from white to Negro 
population—a new church organized 


in a school building 


A housing development—a chapel sponsored 


A= KEEN INTEREST in work 
among Negroes dates back only 
a few years in our denomination, East 
Hanover Presbytery in Virginia has 
for 45 years sponsored work among 
Negroes in Richmond. In the name of 
Christ, church activities and programs 
are now being carried on in three 
quite different and quite challenging 
areas of the city. 


EASTMINSTER CHURCH 


Seventeenth Street Mission was be- 
gun in 1911 in one of the most con- 
gested and underprivileged areas of 
the city, in what was generally ac- 
cepted as the major source of juvenile 
delinquency and crime among its 
adult population. Over the years, the 
police force has commented on the 
wholesome influence of the Church’s 
work in this area. 

Work in the Seventeenth Street 
Mission area was conducted for al- 
most 40 years as a purely missionary 
enterprise. The Presbyterian League 
of Richmond provided a building for 
the work and in other ways supported 
it. Students of Union Theological 
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jointly by Negro and white churches 


Seminary, the Assembly’s Training 
School, and Virginia Union Univer- 
sity (Negro), and young people from 
Presbyterian churches in the city co- 
operated in providing a leadership for 
the work among the people of this 
area. Rev. Emerson Smith was the 
first full-time paid worker. His work 
began in 1943 and continued for three 
years. Miss Elinor Curry, having given 
many years of volunteer service at 
Seventeenth Street, became full-time 
director of Christian education for 


this group in 1947. 
NEGRO WORK COMMITTEE 
SET UP 


Presbytery’s Committee on Negro 
Work was established that same year. 
At the first meeting of the Commit- 
tee, it was agreed that a completely 
new approach to the task of Negro 
work would be undertaken. Two full- 
time workers were secured, including 
Miss Curry. Rev. Irvin Elligan was 
called to the work on June 6, 1952. 

During the preceding 40 years, 
Seventeenth Street Mission had oper- 
ated under one great handicap—it had 


ichmond 


no organized church that persons in- 
terested in the Mission might join. 
During many of these years, a Bap- 
tist congregation used the building, 
and theirs was the only sign that 
marked the property. Recognizing the 
disadvantages inherent in such an ar- 
rangement, the Committee authorized 
the full use of the building for Pres- 
byterian work and the placing on the 
property of a sign that would defi- 
nitely identify it with the program of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

EASTMINSTER CHURCH was organized 
from the Mission in February 1952, 
with 26 charter members. Today 
there are over 100 members. In the 
summer of 1953, the Synod conducted 
a one-week workshop for the purpose 
of redecorating and repairing the 
building and its furnishings. The 
American Friends Service Workshop 
was conducted for two months in 
1955. A rather thorough renovation 
of the building was completed then. 
Since Presbyterians took over the 
exclusive use of the building in 1951, 
a seven-day-a-week program with full 
preaching and teaching services on 
Sunday has been conducted in this 
center. 


ALL SOULS PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


In 1948, a survey was made in the 
Barton Heights section of Richmond, 
which was at that time rapidly shift- 
ing from an all-white community into 
an increasing Negro population. Very 
few Negro Presbyterians were dis- 
covered in the area, but a large num- 
ber of those who had moved in were 
unchurched and expressed interest in 
the development of a church in this 
rapidly growing community. 

The survey was conducted by Rev. 
Lawrence Bottoms, now associate 
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READING THE DEED, which gave All Souls Church an attractive new house of worship, are Dr. P. D. Miller of the Board of Church 
Extension, and Rev. Irvin Eiligan, pastor. Others left to right: Dr. N. L. Dennis, Moderator of Virginia Synod, Mayor Thomas P. Bryan of 
Richmond, Dr. Rupert Picott, Dr. Carmichael, Dr. Robert W. Kirkpatrick, and P. Randolph Williams, elder at All Souls Church. 


secretary, Division of Negro Work 

of the Board of Church Extension. 

Nine representatives from the com- 
munity met with Presbytery’s Com- 
mittee to hear the report and to dis- 
cuss its implications. This was in many 
ways an inspiring report and confer- 
ence. Again in ¥951 a class group un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Robert 
Johnson, a professor in Virginia Union 
University, made another survey in 
the same area. Both surveys pointed 
to a rapidly changing population and 
increasing demands for the establish- 
ment of church work among Negroes 
in the area. 

In 1950 the school board of Rich- Prot sereiges 
mond converted the Thorpe School a: atin 
for white children to Negro use, giv- 
ing it the name of the Albert V. Nor- 
rell School. Immediately thereafter, 
the superintendent of schools granted 
a request from the Committee for use 
of the building for summer activities 
under the auspices of the Church. 
Mrs. Wilhelmina Stewart directed a 

: : ; BIBLE STUDY 
child care center in the school build- 

i ig “he ga WHAT 1S TRUE 
ing in the summer of 1950. Next sum- | ies 7 

mer, Mrs. Sara Fields Holmes and 
Mrs. Evelyn Alexander, together with 
Miss Curry and volunteer workers, #00 
> conducted the first vacation church HARK 9 

school and continued the child care 
center. The following year, with the 
coming of Mr. Elligan, the vacation 
church school was conducted again, 
and Sunday school was begun in the 
school building (See page 52) 
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WEDNESDAY NIGHT 


WOODVILLE, built 
to serve a large 
housing development. 

















7. HUMAN soul abhors an empty 
altar. It is a law of the human 
spirit that it must have a deity to 
worship. Knowing this from our own 
experience, we can readily under- 
stand the impatience of the Israelites 
as they waited at the foot of Mt. 
Sinai. Their leader Moses had gone 
far up into the inscrutable hills to re- 
ceive the commandments of the God 
of their fathers and he had been gone 
for a very long time. At last the pa- 
tience of the Israelites wore thin and 
they took matters into their own 
hands, making for themselves a visible 
god, a golden calf, before which they 
could fall down and worship. 


CAUTION AND INDIFFERENCE 


It has always been so—by the river 
Jordan or in Athens, the center of 
learning, or in any other place at any 
time. If no clear word comes down 
from Sinai or if men refuse to hear 
the word that does come, an image 
of deity according to some lesser pat- 
tern is always substituted, whether 
the deity be a cruel jungle constructed 
of mud and sticks, a gleaming god of 
gold or some compelling idea elevated 
to the throne of God. “Something the 
soul must have to cherish.” As Oliver 
Wendell Holmes put it, “It is faith in 
something and enthusiasm about some- 
thing which make life worth looking 
t.” Or, we might add, worth living. 

This is no less true of those of us 
who reside in a college than of our 
compatriots in other social contexts 
and other fields of endeavor. Our idols 
may be less material and more so- 
phisticated than most man-made dei- 
ties but they are cherished by their 
devotees quite as ardently. Idols are 
raised and smashed and semi-religious 
cults flourish and die in colleges and 
universities as elsewhere. Many cults, 
with their idols, have flourished 
American colleges in the last genera- 
tions. It is easy to see, in retrospect, 
that they were false religions. But 
what of our own day? What idols do 
we raise? At what shrines do we pay 
allegiance? 

It should be said at the outset that 
university people, students and faculty 
alike, appear to be more reserved and 
cautious now than some of their 
predecessors were. Perhaps in part 
this is due to disillusionment: so often 
disappointed, we have withdrawn our 
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Campus 
Idols 


and 
Ideals 


By LISTON POPE 


Used with permission of Advance magazine 


hearts from our sleeves. So many fond 
Utopias have proved to be mirages;, 
so many crusades—prohibition, paci- 
fism, isolationism, socialism, one- 
worldism—have gone astray. Now we 
are tempted to accept as our creed 
Alexander Pope’s formulation of the 
ninth Beatitude: “Blessed is he who 
expects nothing, for he shall never be 
disappointed.” 

In part we are cautious because we 
understand social complexities and 
the ambiguity of human nature bet- 
ter than preceding generations did. 
And in part we are cautious because 
of fear. We have come into a sus- 
picious, accusing time when it is 
dangerous to be on record as favoring 
anything but platitudes. 

Now surely realism and hardhead- 
edness are to be preferred to wishful 
thinking and illusion, But the mood 
of caution can itself harden quickly 
into a cult—a cult of indifference— 
and a reasonable desire for self-preser- 
vation can lead to irresponsibility so 
far as the issues confronting mankind 
are concerned. Indifference can itself 
become a kind of false religion in that 
it becomes an object of positive loy- 
alty and an ultimate criterion for regu- 
lation of conduct. 


If previous student generations were 


deceived by false enthusiasms, the pres- 
ent generation may be equally misled 
by lack of clear commitment to any- 
thing, which really amounts to com- 
mitment to indifference. 


All of us in America at the moment 
tend to belong to the cult of equivoca- 
tion and to worship the idol of indif- 
ference. Lack of enthusiasm about 
anything, limitation of loyalty to any- 
thing, serious reservations about every- 
thing—these are traits of the con- 
temporary mood among Christians as 
among others. 


CULT OF OBJECTIVITY 


The password is “Keep your shirt 
’ This is not a bad password for 
some situations but it is a meager creed 
to live by. There are moments when 
at the very least the sleeves need to 
be rolled up and one needs to plunge 
into a worth-while fight or a risky 
venture that has about it the smell of 
truth and the promise of the future. 
The cult of indifference is a shameful 
heritage to leave to those who shall 
come after us; our successors a gen- 
eration hence may deplore that we 
acted as if we were afraid of our- 
selves and of them. 

When great events are shaping the 
future of mankind, when whole con- 
tinents are struggling to reach political 
independence and economic health, 
when America is struggling with is- 
sues of greatest importance—issues of 
a viable foreign policy, of desegre- 
gation and obedience to the law, of a 
farm policy that will be equitable and 
fair—in such a time of great decisions, 
it will be tragic if the best educated 
are the least articulate, leaving the de- 
cisions to be made by lesser men who 
play on emotion and appeal to fear. 

Other kindred idols are ranged 
alongside the great god of indiffer- 
ence. One of these is the cult of ob- 
jectivity. Now objectivity is certainly 
to be preferred to mere subjectivity. 
But, by appeal to objectivity, we often 
obscure and disguise the vested in- 
terests we really represent and at the 
same time excuse ourselves from ° ~p- 
resenting anything forcefully. 


DETERMINISM AND REASON 


There are still other gods in our 
pantheon. There is the impassive 
Buddha of social determinism, which 
gently whispers to its devotees that it 
is entirely in charge of their lives and 
their own personal responsibility is 
minimal at most. Skeptics may simply 




















answer that socially conditioned we 
unquestionably are but socially deter- 
mined we are determined not to be. 

There is the great god Reason, still 
dressed in his eighteenth-century 
clothes, smiling benignly above the 
human struggle and muttering impre- 
cations against Sigmund Freud. 

There are many other contempo- 
rary college idols to which faculty and 
students continue to pay a great deal 
of homage. A final one to which at- 
tention may be directed is the college 
itself. Those of us who live and work 
and have our being in great colleges 
are always in danger of making them 
our universe and of ignoring or con- 
demning the world beyond the college 
gates because it does not conform to 
our ideas and our standards. 

The idea of the university or col- 
lege itself is a great idea—one of the 
greatest in history—and we are 
tempted to make it the measure of the 
universe. In its more abstract form, 
of course, the college represents the 
idea of education, the obtainment and 
diffusion of knowledge. And education 
is still widely accepted within and 
without the university as the re- 
deemer of mankind, the solvent of 
all personal and social problems, the 
man-made substitute for what earlier 
centuries called “the grace of God.” 

Now education is truly good and 
its handmaiden, the university, is 
greatly to be praised. Let that be as- 
serted powerfully in a day when 
many anti-intellectual forces are 
abroad in the world. And let the 
quality of the college be maintained 
against all efforts—and they are nu- 
merous and sometimes subtle—to de- 
base it. 

But is education an adequate lamp 
unto our feet? Have not the best ed- 
ucated been among the most forlorn? 
Have there not been many who 
moved from the exaltation of the uni- 
versity to the prostration of the psy- 
chiatrist’s couch? And does not broad 
education open more vistas of uncer- 
tainty than it closes and pose more 
fundamental questions than it an- 
swers? Can man live by books alone or 
die confidently with a college diploma 
in his hand? 

Education is the servant of life, not 
its god. The university may be a serv- 
ant of God; when it is made god it is 
obviously an idol and its feet are clay. 

Thus we look about at our over- 
crowded galaxy of gods. But now 
these gods, too, have begun to totter. 


A generation of students born in 
times of bitter depression and nur- 
tured in the years of the greatest war 
in history seems unimpressed with 
man-made deities and with merely hu- 
man resources. 


REVIVAL OF INTEREST 


Religion, as we would regard it, 
faith in a God high and lifted up, 
higher than the heavens themselves, 
lifted up incomparably above all hu- 
man pretensions, yet lifted oddly, 
strangely enough on a man-made 
cross—faith in such a God has a 
better hearing on college campuses 
now than at any time during my own 
thirty years of association with stu- 
dents. In many ways this is the mo- 
ment, the time of decision, when 





higher education in America will re- 
capture authentic religious loyalties it 
has too often simulated or traduced 
or else lapse for another generation 
into a skepticism and cynicism deeper 
than before. 

All this does not mean that there is 
a sweeping religious revival on the 
campuses. Most students would be 
somewhat suspicious of the kind of 
religious revival the general public 
seems to prefer. To be sure, certain 
groups of students have become neo- 
fundamentalist and almost obscurant- 
ist in their rediscovery of “Religion” 
with a capital “R”; they are generally 
quite vocal through the Inter-Varsity 
Fellowship and other conservative or- 
ganizations. But they only mystify or 
repel many of their ro 
who would prefer to go forward 
rather than backward. 

There is no great religious revival 
in the colleges and probably will not 
be in the accepted sense—which is 
the nineteenth-century sense. But 
there is a great revival of interest in 
religion, which may lead in countless 
instances to a quiet, deep, well- 
grounded religious faith. Religion has 


a better hearing and less open opposi- 
tion that at any time in this century. 
By the same token, ideals are rebuild- 
ing—moral ideals, religious ideals. 
The conduct of many students is still 
shocking and much of the new ideal- 
ism is puerile. But alongside these tra- 
ditional collegiate faults there is a new 
gravity and a new aspiration. 
THE CHURCH'S RESPONSIBILITY 
The ultimate issue of this new sit- 
uation will depend very largely on the 
interest and support of the churches 
and on whether the churches become, 
in themselves and in their relations 
with colleges and students, the kind 
of churches both intelligence and de- 
votion can command. A. mean, low- 
visioned church will never evoke 
loyal response from generous, aspiring 
students. 


Students who see a church open to 
the future, unafraid of new ideas, sin- 
cere in its concerns and intelligent in 
its views—students who see such a 
church will be among its leaders a few 
years hence. 


For the trait in which contempo- 
rary students excel most of all is the 
ability to detect the spurious and to 
accept the authentic. 

But your concern and mine is less 
to win the students for our churches 
than to point their lives toward the 
highest ideals and the truest worship. 
It is possible that we can hear again 
the stern rebuke of Moses to the Is- 
raelites, prone before their golden 
calf: “Who is on the Lord’s side? 
Come to me.” For there is a Lord, 
high and lifted up, before whom all , 
the gods of the nations and universi« 
ties are idols. 

The greatest barrier to faith in this 
God does not arise from his failure to 
disclose himself: he has not left him- 
self without witness in any age. Nor 
is faith in him seriously threatened 
in our midst by the other great world 
religions; true as many of their teach- 
ings are, they are not real alternatives 
for us. Rather, we shall worship the 
high God truly only when we see our 
man-made cults for what they are, 
cherishing in them those things that 
are true and lovely but refusing to ele- 
vate them to the center of the altar 
before which we bow or to make them 
easy substitutes for worship of him 
who alone is God, the God of all 
ages, the Master of all life, the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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ADMONITION TO PARENTS 
WITH YOUNGSTERS IN COLLEGE: 


Gables, 


| “Let Them Go!” 


By DR. JAMES GODARD 


Executive Vice-President, University of Miami 


Florida 


Third in series— 
Consider the College 
Years 


Mo: PARENTS whose sons and 
: daughters go to college select 
the college with care and thoughtful- 
ness, Yet many parents overlook one 
of the main functions of the college 
years, for this is the time when young 
people should walk away from their 
parents and should grow into ma- 
turity. The period is as much a test 
for parents as it is for their youth; 
it is at this time that parents must “let 
them go.” 

Guidance counselors and personnel 
deans in universities and colleges are 
keenly aware of the number of col- 
lege students who have difficulty in 
making adjustments because of hover- 
ing parents. The hovering may take 
two forms. The more obvious kind is 
illustrated by the parent who is too 
often physically present on the 
campus. For example, she brings her 
daughter to college, she stays several 
days to help her hang her clothes, 
schedule her classes, and make her 
friends. The parent returns for fre- 
quent week-end visits. She gives every 
appearance of not believing that her 
daughter is capable of handling her 
own problems. 

The more subtle kind of “holding 
on,” perhaps even more difficult to 
handle, is illustrated by the parent who 
is not necessarily present on the 
campus but who clings psychologi- 
cally, who supervises by mail, who 
wants explanations, who makes it ap- 
parent that he will be hurt if the 
young person does not continue to 
confide in and to depend on the par- 
ent for comfort and support. 


OQ™ REASON for the frequency of 
this parental failure to “let them 
go” may be found in the immaturity 
of parental love. Every individual 
starts life by loving himself more 
than anyone else, and only the very 
saintly ever free themselves fully from 
this pattern. So our love of children 
is a mixture of sincere love of them 
for their own sakes combined with 
a certain amount of possessive love, 
and so to some extent we love our 
children for what they do and mean 
for us. Thus it comes about that the 
college years may be years of matur- 
ing for parents, years when they 











































































learn that the higher form of love 
knows no distance, requires no phone 
calls, and does not have to be bolstered 
by long letters. Its strength stems 
from the knowledge that the one we 
love is walking surely and steadily 
toward the fulfillment of his personal 
destiny, that he is meeting his prob- 
lems and his sufferings as they come 
with the strength you helped him se- 
cure as a child, and that he knows 
you are there when he wants you, as 
you have always been. 

The parent who feels that the kind 
of love being described is somehow 
tragic or sad may cheer up. A. miracle, 
it seems, takes place when the parent 
loves enough to “let them go”—for 
they respond by coming back to us as 
mature men and women. One of the 
greatest moments of parenthood 
comes when one knows that his child 
now loves him as a fellow adult, and 
a new world of mature friendship 
between parent and child appears. 

Love is indeed what the popular 
song calls it, a “many splendoured 
thing,” and the parent who loves 
enough to free the child to follow 
his own destiny finds that the love has 
not been lost but transformed. 


ewe we have been saying is 
that the love of parents for 
their sons and daughters ought to be 
Christian love, and by implication we 
have indicated that very often par- 
ental love is not Christian love at all 
but is dominated by the great original 
sin of self-centeredness. Our youth 
are stronger than we think, and they 
can walk alone if they know simply 
that we are there when they want us 
and need us. So it is that the college 
years are years when parents as well 
as youth must mature in their rela- 
tionships and in their understanding 
of what it means to “let them go.” 


Next issue: “What Are 
They Thinking?” 








WILSON 


(From page 11) and lasting peace, 
attention focuses more and more on 
the hopes and dreams of Woodrow 
Wilson. Attention focuses also on the 
home where he was born. More and 
more hundreds of people make the 
pilgrimage annually to the old manse 
in Staunton which is maintained as a 
shrine. 

The Woodrow Wilson Birthplace 







































































“Perks, we’d rather you’d not plead for it.” 





as one sees it today, does not include 
all of the original birthplace property. 
In order to obtain this additional 
acreage, develop the property, pur- 
chase additional memorabilia, and en- 
dow the shrine, the Woodrow Wilson 
Centennial Birthplace Restoration and 
Development Fund, headed by 
Thomas E. Hassett Jr., Staunton, is 
undertaking to raise the necessary 
funds. The plan is to construct on the 
additional land a reproduction of the 
barn that once stood there. This build- 
ing would house an information cen- 
ter, museum, and auditorium. 

Persons who wish to have a part in 
this program to enlarge and preserve 
the Woodrow Wilson Birthplace may 
send their contributions to the Wood- 
row Wilson Birthplace, Staunton, Va. 
All contributions are income tax de- 
ductible. 

In Washington stonecutters are at 
work on the permanent tomb of the 
late President, to be dedicated No- 
vember 11. The tomb will consist of 
a sarcophagus set between pillars of 
a memorial bay in a part of the nave 
of the Washington Cathedral. 

All the details of this monument to 
the World War I President have been 
planned by his grandson, The Very 


Rev. Francis B. Sayre Jr., dean of 
Washington, Cathedral. The speaker 
will be Bernard M. Baruch, a close 
friend of Woodrow Wilson. 

In the words of Dr. Lacy, “Wilson 
made mistakes in judgment, and for 
them he paid dearly; but his loyalty 
to principle was never questioned. It 
grew out of his faith that the spiritual 
was supremely important. The mis- 
takes were human, the frailty of what 
Paul calls ‘earthern vessels.’ But the 
faith was a treasure possessing the 
power of God.” END 


Drama winner lauds Wilson 


The Woodrow Wilson Centennial 
Commission has named Miss Pat Hale, 
1955 graduate of Agnes Scott College, 
as winner of its national playwriting 
contest. 

“Hall of Mirrors,” Miss Hale’s his- 
torical drama based on the life of 
President Wilson, was presented by 
the Barter Theater, Abingdon, Va., 
last August. For the past year Miss 
Hale has been resident playwright at 
the Barter Theater. 

A Presbyterian from Staunton, Va., 
Miss Hale also has two television 
shows to her credit. 
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package books and other items so skilfully very few are damaged in transit. 
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THE MAIL TABLE is familiar to secretaries of the various departments. Here they go daily 
at 8:15 A.M. and 2 P.M. to open and sort all incoming mail. Main headaches: illegible hand- 
writing, cash sent wrapped in everything from wool socks to band-aids, incomplete order 


blanks, unsigned checks, inaccurate amounts of money for items. 


th the Board of Christian Education more than 23 years aie = 
figures he has handled enough mail to fill a hundred railroad boxcars. He and assistants 


By FRANCES FURLOW 


AVE YOU EVER WONDERED if Box 
H 1176 is the size of a building? 

Among Presbyterians, Box 
1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA, has be- 
come the combination that unlocks 
the answers to many perplexing prob- 
lems and questions in the vast, impor- 
tant area of Christian education. 

There IS a Box 1176. It is a very 
ordinary looking box. Its appearance 
gives no clue to the great volume of 
mail addressed to it. Twice each day 
Mr. Hezekiah Ross or Mr. Eddie Ma- 
son collects the first-class mail from 
it, and the second-class mail from the 
canvas bins behind the boxes. He then 
delivers it to the fifth floor of the 
Board of Christian Education building 
where it is sorted for the various de- 
partments. 

What actually goes on at this ad- 
dress? What kinds of services are 
available to local churches? What are 
the most frequent requests and ques- 
tions that come to “the treasure box”? 

Let’s follow a few letters around 
the building. Here is one addressed to 
the Department of Administration 
and Leadership Education, asking for 
suggestions for textbooks for a lead- 
ership training class to be conducted 
in a local church on Sunday morn- 
ings. Much of the correspondence 
that comes to this department is con- 
cerned with questions about leader- 
ship training classes on a local or area 























level. Christian education committees 
and Sunday school superintendents 
write here for help in organizing new 
Sunday schools. Building committees 
find this Department helpful in sug- 
gesting specifications for new educa- 
tional buildings. Requests for dona- 
tions to new Sunday schools also find 
their way here. In the very near fu- 
ture job descriptions for the key per- 
sonnel of a church’s educational pro- 
gram will be available from this de- 
partment. 

“What program helps can you sug- 
gest for our Youth Fellowship of 
eight young people ranging in age 
from twelve to seventeen?” is a prob- 
lem frequently addressed to the Youth 
Department. Small groups of young 
people with wide age and interest 
variance can be challenging to an ad- 
viser, and many Fellowship advisers 
seek guidance from the experts in this 
area. Letters concerning the organiza- 
tion of new Pioneer or Senior High 
Fellowships are routed to this office. 
Until recently queries concerning 
camp and conference programs were 
handled here, but they are now an- 
swered by the newly appointed direc- 
tor of camps and conferences, Rev. 
Robert Davis. 

Helpful hints for the use of chil- 
dren’s literature, and specifications for 
space and equipment in children’s 
Sunday school departments are avail- 


JOHN KNOX PRESS Sales Manager Walter Fraley and Book 

Editor Dwight M. Chalmers get their share of mail through 

Box 1176—manuscripts for possible books, inquiries from 
wholesale and retail book dealers. 





able from the Children’s Department 
and much of the mail here is con- 
cerned with these very questions. 

“Mr. John Knox” receives a sur- 
prisingly large number of letters. The 
letters so addressed are placed in the 
basket of the John Knox Press, the 
official trade name of Presbyterian, 
U. S. publications. 

Editorial work for all Sunday 
school literature, periodicals, and 
books is done in this building, and 
much of the contents of “the treasure 
box” is concerned with these activi- 
ties. Actual distribution of literature 
to the thousands of subscribers and 
purchasers is provided for on the sec- 
ond floor. 

The sixteen regional directors sta- 
tioned in the various synods keep in 
close touch with the services offered 
by the Board of Christian Education. 

Program ideas for college West- 
minster Fellowship groups, loans and 
scholarship grants for college students, 
and information and activities associ- 
ated with the 28 church-sponsored 
schools and colleges flow in a steady 
stream from the Division of Higher 
Education. 

The Division of Men’s Work, al- 
ready making big plans for the Men’s 
Convention in Miami, Florida, Oc- 
tober 8-12, 1957, comes in for a large 
share of the contents of the well- 
known box. 





BOOK STORE gets big part cf incoming mail. Shown filling an 

order—40,000 separate orders handled annually—are Miss 

Elsie Martin and Mr. William Dawson, Merchandising Manager 
of Presbyterian Book Store in Richmond. 





Last, but far from least, bulk-wise 
or any other wise, is the mail ad- 
dressed to the Presbyterian Book 
Store located on the first floor of the 
Board of Christian Education build- 
ing. Approximately two-thirds of the 
second-class mail found in the big 
canvas bins is Book Store material, 
coming in or going out from this 
very busy place. 

What is your problem? What do 
you want to know? If it is related in 
any way to the many services pro- 
vided’ by your Board of Christian 
Education, the answers can be found 
through “the treasure box.” END 





MEN’S WORK Division is important part of 
Box 1176. Head of the Division is Dr. S$. J. 
Patterson, shown at phone; left is Mr. Cliff 
Coleman and right is Mr. E. A. Andrews Jr. 















They appraise it 
as providing more 
help than anything 


since seminary days 


— IS THE MOST PRACTICAL HELP 
I’ve had in sermon preparation 
since I entered the ministry.” Thus 
did one of the men who attended the 
ten-day Preaching Clinic at Union 
Theological Seminary in Richmond, 
Va., last summer, appraise the unique 
project. 

Other schools and seminaries in the 
country offer summer courses and 
lectures on homiletics and sermon 
preparation, but Union’s Preaching 
Clinic is different in its approach from 
any other in the nation. 

Organized along the lines of a 
medical clinic, attending ministers 
have at least one sermon, perhaps two 
if they so desire, evaluated by a panel 
of outstanding preachers. This is the 
“diagnostic”aspect of the Clinic. 

“Good or bad, their comments are 
helpful,” said one elderly man. 

“Treatment,” or remedial proce- 
dure, is offered in a full program of 
workshops, lectures, and evening wor- 
ship services conducted by the Clinic 
faculty. 

Lecturers for this third annual Clinic 
were DR. PAUL SCHERER, professor of 
homiletics, Union Seminary in New 
York, and pr. Davin L. stiTT, president 
of Austin Seminary in Texas. 

Other faculty members were Dr. 
Warner L. Hall, pastor of the Cove- 
nant Church, Charlotte, N. C.; Dr. 
Robert Kirkpatrick, professor of 
preaching, Union Seminary, Rich- 
mond; ‘Dr. Julian Lake, pastor of First 
Church, Winston-Salem, N. C.; and 
Dr. Donald Miller, professor of New 
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Clinic 


Testament, Union Seminary, Rich- 
mond. 

Here is how the project operates: 
Three weeks prior to the opening of 
the Clinic each registrant mails to the 
Clinic Director two copies each of 
(1) sermon manuscript (2) statement 
of aim of sermon (3) sermon outline 
(4) indication of version used in all 
quotations from Scripture. The ser- 
mon should be one prepared for his 
regular congregation on an ordinary 
Sunday. Changes may be made in the 
sermon up to and during the time of 
delivery. Two faculty. members read 
and evaluate the written material be- 
fore the Clinic opens, giving particu- 
lar attention to content, arrangement, 
and style. 

Time is then scheduled for the ac- 
tual delivery of the sermon, when the 
minister’s appearance, speaking voice, 
pulpit manner, and delivery are eval- 
uated by the same two faculty mem- 
bers who read his manuscript. 


sg LISTENING to the preaching 
and critique of another man can 
be of tremendous value,” said one 
participant. “I can learn much more 
from hearing another man make the 
same mistakes I do, than I can from 
listening to the most outstanding 
preachers. There is not such a gulf 
between our abilities.” 

Every man’s sermon and critique is 
recorded on tape and may be pur- 
chased by him for further study. 
Since no one can attend all work- 
shops and lectures, the lectures and 
workshops are recorded and made 


Preaching 


available in the afternoon. Each reg- 
istrant is expected to pick and choose 
in the areas he believes will be most 
helpful to his particular needs, and 
supplement his choices with the tape 
recordings if he so desires. 

The urgent necessity for preaching 
the Gospel and preaching it “whole” 
was the recurring theme of all the 
critiques, workshops, and lectures. “If 
the average man thinks the Gospel is 
incredible, irrelevant, or cheap, it is 
an indictment of the pulpit,” said Dr. 
Scherer, “for it has been presented as 
something Jess or other than it is.” 

For a number of years theologians 
here and abroad have been urging 
ministers to put the Gospel at the 
heart of their preaching. Perhaps this 
is partly in reaction against the phi- 
losophical and ethical exhortations 
that accompanied the preaching of the 
Social Gospel for so many years. 

Dr. Warner Hall pointed up a com- 
mon failing in his criticism of a ser- 
mon that “started with an idea and 
developed it with illustrations from 
the Scriptures. It is better to start with 
the Scriptures.” 

The didactic element must be there 
in the sermon, according to Dr. Paul 
Scherer, but there is always the dan- 
ger of the sermon thereby becoming 
a lecture. The didactic should be set 
in the framework of sermonic chal- 
lenge . . . response . . . decision. 


it bbe LOVE Gop and my neighbor is 
the sum of the Law, not the 
Gospel,” said Dr. Scherer. “Put John 
3:16 before it. The Christian ethic is 


—P. 
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Seminary campus during the clinic. 


Dr. Stitt (standing in top left photo) and Dr. Scherer (top right photo) were leaders in unique clinic for preachers 
at Union Seminary in Richmond. Photos below show social event sponsored for faculty and registrants on 


the response to the love of God.” Dr. 
Scherer also warned against the steril- 
ity of only intellectual assent to the 
Gospel. “If I am known and loved 
by Omnipotence, I’m not going to 
use the language of intellectual ac- 
ceptance. We are invited to meet 
Him, not some truth about Him.” 
A. somewhat new emphasis to come 
out of the Clinic was that of preach- 
ing judgment. Christ saves us, but 


from what? was the question raised 
most often. Judgment confronts us, 
and it is in the light of this judgment 
that God’s mercy and love is to be 
proclaimed. 

Open to ordained ministers of all 
denominations, the Clinic this year 
was attended by 60 representatives of 
eight denominations from _ sixteen 
states and Canada. Length of their 
service in the ministry ranged from 


two to thirty years. The youngest 
man registered was 30 years old; the 
oldest was 74 years old. 

According to Rev. Hugh B. Carter 
Jr., of South Boston, Va., “The Clinic 
is a must for the parish minister, It 
fills, as nothing else can, the pastor’s 
need for acquaintance with himself in 
his own pulpit. The best possible in- 
vestment of one’s vacation time is 
here.” END 





QUESTION 
BOX 


“Do the women 
really run the Church, 
as is sometimes charged?” 


(MRs, A, R.) MARY B, CRAIG 





Women in New Testament times, down through the years, and espe- 
cially in modern times, have had a rightfully large part in the work of 
the Church. Their prayers, influence on children, balancing power in the 
home, faithfulness in church attendance, effectiveness in Sunday school 
work, spiritual leadership, helping plan and carry out the program of 
the Church, have been so outstanding that their influence is recognized. 

And especially since women’s organizations (our Women-of-the- 
Church) have developed through the years, the latent leadership of 
women has been realized and their ability to share in the leadership of 
the Church has been evident. 

But to say the “women run the Church” is both contrary to fact (do 
you have ruling elders—and how they do rule?) and also contrary to 
the plan, purpose, or desire of the women. 

It would be a sad day for the Church, and for the women themselves, 
if the men turned over the ruling of the Church to women. But to co- 
operate with the men and the whole membership in the work, planning 
and leadership of the Church, having an equal right as brothers and 
sisters in the Lord, is our desire, our responsibility, and our privilege. 



















HIS KINGDOM IS FOREVER 


by Ernest Lee Stoffel. John 


Knox Press. 192 pp. $3. 

Where is the Kingdom of God? 
Who are its citizens? Is the Kingdom 
a reality in this world? Or shall we 
behold its glory only in eternity? 

The light of the ‘Bible plays upon 
every page as Dr. Stoffel pens an- 
swers to these and many other ques- 
tions about this basic Christian belief. 

His language is clear and simple, so 
that all who will may read, and get 
understanding. 

He says, “The Kingdom of God 
comes to a man’s soul when he realizes 
that he can be a son of God.” And 
again, “No man by his own efforts 
can push open the doors of the King- 
dom of God.” 

The unity of the Scriptural teach- 
ings about the Kingdom forms the 
basic pattern for this book. Using 
some 300 Bible references, Dr. Stoffel 
weaves them together into a shining 
tapestry, making strong connection 
between the Old and New Coven- 
ants of God with His people. 

Here man is brought face to face 
with the breath-taking reality of this 
Kingdom—and his choice concerning 
it. 

James S. Stewart, great preacher and 
writer of Scotland, says, “This book 
is a fine achievement. Here is Biblical 
exposition at its best. 

“The whole future of the Christian 
mission is today bound up with a 
right understanding of the doctrines 
of the Kingdom of God and the Lord- 
ship of Christ in history. 

“Dr. Stoffel’s treatment of these 
great themes is vivid and thought- 
provoking, true to Scripture and rel- 
evant to life. 

“This is a book for minister and 
layman alike. It deserves the most 
cordial of welcomes.” 

In his review Louis H. Evans com- 
ments, “Here is a splendid resume of 
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the subject of the Kingdom of God. 
It is as contemporary and fresh as the 
young minister who wrote it.” 
Ernest Lee Stoffel has dedicated this 
first book to the sessions and congre- 
gations of the three churches he has 
served—in Maxton, N. C., Florence, 


Ala., and his present pastorate, First 
Presbyterian Church in Charlotte, 
N. C. JACK ABERNATHY 


IMMORTALITY 
by Loraine Boettner. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
159 pp. $2.50. 

For a book that purports to set 
forth “the Scriptural answer” to the 
universal longing for immortality, 
this is very disappointing. Although 
there is undoubtedly much valuable 
information in it, several instances of 
clear misuse of the Scriptures under- 
mine our faith in the author’s inter- 
pretation. 

One such example is his argument 
against cremation on the basis that 
God buried Moses (Deuteronomy 34: 
5, 6). It seems to us that this passage 
is totally irrelevant to the question 
of cremation, Such obvious “dragging 
in” of Scripture to support a precon- 
ceived idea is a practice that weakens 
the author’s argument. 

A double-predestinarian in the strict- 
est Calvinist sense, and an ultra-con- 
servative who stands in the tradition 
of Warfield and Hedge, the author 
does more to set forth his own opin- 
ions than to enlighten the reader con- 
cerning the Scriptural promise of 
“eternal life.” It is unfortunate that 
he has not taken this opportunity to 
distinguish the Biblical “eternal life” 
from the pagan “immortality of the 
soul.” Rather, he argues for the va- 
lidity of soul immortality from the 
evidence of such belief in ancient re- 
ligions, the necessity of vindicating 
the moral order, the incompleteness 


Wm. B. 
1956. 


of this present life, analogy, and the 
“innate idea” of immortality. 

The book contains some very in- 
teresting information on the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of purgatory and 
the Spiritualism in our day, but on 
the whole we cannot truthfully rec- 
ommend it as “an intelligent, Scrip- 
tural presentation . . . convincing and 
challenging,” as the book jacket does. 

We could heartily wish that the 
author had greatly enlarged upon the 
train of thought started by one quota- 
tion buried near the end of the book. 
“TI do not know what the future holds, 
but I know the One who holds the 
future.” FRANCES FURLOW 


STORY OF TEXAS 
by George Sessions Perry. Gar- 
den City Books. 245 pages. 
$3.25. 

Author Perry is 100 per cent right 
when he says: “One thing all Texans 
are proud of is the right to break into 
a grin, look you in the eye and affirm 
with genuine pleasure, ‘I'm a Texan.’” 
How do I know he is right? I’m one 
of the critters myself! 

This is a well told history of events 
worth telling well, of Texans from 
the arrival of Alvarez de Pineda in 
1519 right up to the present crop of 
bragging Texans. It is Perry at just 
about his best, which is saying some- 
thing. 

Thrown in for good measure are 
such anecdotes as the one about the 
local officers who excitedly wired for 
Texas Rangers to help quell a riot. 
When the constable met the train, 
anxiously awaiting arrival of a com- 
pany of law enforcers, out stepped 
a single Ranger. “Man alive, where’re 
the others?” exclaimed the constable, 
to which the Ranger nonchalantly re- 
plied: “Just one riot, ain’t it?” 

—WILLIAM THOMPSON 


NINEVAH AND THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 
by André Parrot. Philosophical 
Library. 93 pages, $2.75. 

This little book is concerned with 
the relationship between the King- 
doms of Israel and Judah and the 
Assyrian Empire as revealed by the 
discoveries archiologists have made 
in and around Ninevah. This is the 
third volume in the Studies in Biblical 
Archeology. The author is Curator- 
in-Chief of the French National Mu- 
seums. 




















THE POLITICS OF 
WOODROW WILSON 


Edited by August Heckscher. 
Harper & Brothers. 386 pages, 
$5. 


This is surely a timely and impor- 
tant addition to the literature of de- 
mocracy—selections from the speeches 
and writings of a great twentieth cen- 
tury advocate of democracy. In this 
centennial year of the birth of Wood- 
row Wilson, let us take note of his 
philosophy as a picture of the past 
and a guide to the future. 

Mr. Heckscher is president of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation and 
director of the Twentieth Century 
Fund. 


AMERICAN PROTESTANT- 
ISM: AN APPRAISAL 
by T. Valentine Parker. Philo- 
sophical Library. 215 pages, 
$3.75. 

The author, for 30 years minister 
of First Baptist Church in Binghamp- 
ton, N. Y., and now in semiretire- 
ment, sets out to present the “achieve- 
ments, failures, and attitudes of Prot- 
estantism in America, candidly and 
without bias.” That he concentrates 
mainly on the failures is not to criti- 
cize the book, which should be read 
by all church leaders who want to 
purify and revitalize the Church. 

“Protestantism has forged the weap- 
ons for a successful assault upon en- 
trenched wrong,” says Author Parker. 
“But how is it using the weapons?” 

Three counts are charged against 
the Church: worldliness, unbrotherli- 
ness, and indifference. And he makes 
a good case for worldliness in calling 
attention to the current zeal for or- 
ganization, “The pre-eminence of or- 
ganization as an end in itself is aston- 
ishing,” is the way he puts it. 


HOW A SMALL CHURCH 
CAN HAVE GOOD 

CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
by Virgil E. Foster. Harper and 

Brothers, 1956, 127 pp. $2. 
Dr. Foster is editor of the Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion. He has had experience in serving 
the small church, He is aware of the 
criticism so generally aimed at re- 
ligious educators, namely, that they 
constantly write with a large church 
in mind and, therefore, provide little 
constructive help for the small church. 


Dr. Foster has given in a straight- 
forward manner an enormous amount 
of material in a book so small as this. 
He has faced realistically the prob- 
lems that confront leaders in a small 
church and has offered suggestions 
that should be exceedingly helpful to 
those who take his guidance seriously. 

He calls attention to the fact that 
in every church there are a great 
many significant and imporiant serv- 
ices which can be carried forward 
entirely outside of a church building. 

Realizing, however, that one must 
face the problem of building, he calls 
attention to many adaptations which 
may be made, in order to use effec- 
tively the one-room church structure, 
giving specific details as to how these 
adaptations are affected 

In his discussion of leadership, Dr. 
Foster reminds us that we are not de- 
pendent upon an elaborate church 
building for their development. He 
recognizes, of course, that the two 
important factors in the development 
of an effective leadership are (1) that 
of enlisting and (2) that of adequately 
training them to function in a par- 
ticular local situation. 

Especial reference is made to the 
fact that in most churches there are 
one or more individuals in all age 
groups and calls attention to import- 
ant educational values to be realized 
in work with small groups. He empha- 
sizes particularly the possibilities of 
work with young people in the small 
church. 

—PATRICK H. CARMICHAEL 


TRAVELING THE WAY 
by Drusilla McGowen and Wil- 
liam Sydnor. Seabury Press. 208 
pages, $3. 

This book is designed to introduce 
10-year-olds to the early years of 
Christianity. It is written in two 
parts: “Cleon Makes His Choice,” 
and “How the Christian Church 
Found Itself.” 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN OLD 
TESTAMENT TIMES 


by E. W. Heaton. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 234 pages, 
$3.95. 


Excellent. That is the word we use 
to describe this well-written and well- 
illustrated work—a veritable guide- 
book for all who want a more vivid 
background against which to read the 
Old Testament, 


NAVAHO SISTER 
by Evelyn Sibley Lampman. - 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. 189 
pages, $2.75. 


Experiences of Sad Girl, the little 
Indian girl who hated her name—and 
changed it when she went away to 
school in Oregon—make this a ten- 
der, heart-warming story. Paul Lantz’s 
illustrations add charm to the book. 


THE FABULOUS 
DEMOCRATS 


by David Cohn. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 188 pages, $5.95. 


The author is a native North Caro- 
linian and a lifelong Democrat. Natu- 
rally, the book is “slanted.” But even 
a Republican will find entertainment 
and enlightenment in reading it. 

Nearly 200 pictures are included 
on the large size pages, and the text 
is written in scholarly style. 

Author Cohn supports two main 
premises: that the Democratic Party 
is the party with a heart, the party of 
the people, the party of progress, and 
also that the Democrats are not at 
their best when they seek to imitate 
their elephantine rivals and become 
“the party of respectable stability.” 


WINDOWS OF HEAVEN 
by Glenn Clark. Harper and 
Brothers. 190 pages, $3.95. 

This is a book containing twelve 
weeks of beautifully written daily 
meditations, Opposite each is another 
kind of meditation: a single striking 
photograph which fixes the thought 
in the mind of the reader. The photo- 
graphs were selected by the noted 
photographer Lucien Aigner who 
worked with Dr. Clark. Most of the 
photographs are his own. 

In these inspiring messages and pho- 4 
tographs we have what the author ~ 
calls “a stereoscopic or double view 
into the heart of realities.” 

Each devotional message closes with 
an appropriate Scripture verse. As the 
reader meditates upon the messages, 
he has the feeling that Dr. Clark “has 
learned to pray as naturally as to 
breathe,” and that he is passing on to 
others many great truths which he has 
learned in the school of prayer. 

If this book is read regularly, it will 
prove “daily bread” for the soul, and 
the reader will be’ strengthened for 
the burdens of the day. 

The book would be an appropriate 
gift, especially to young couples just 
beginning their new homes. 

—MARY LEE SLOAN 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


MODERN RIVALS TO 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 
Laymen’s Theological Library 
Series by Cornelius Loew. West- 
minster Press, 95 pp., $1. 

If you are a lay person who, after 
attending church on Sunday or circle 
on Tuesday, has a “how good am 1” 
feeling about your Christian faith, 
you should read this book. Dr. Loew 
cuts to the heart of the so-called “re- 


turn to religion” movement in the 
United States by pointing out the 


idols we have set up. He then pro- 
ceeds to shoot holes through them so 
that a view of the God of the true 
Christian tradition can be seen. Be- 
fore you say, “But | certainly am not 
an idolater” listen to the author’s Mr. 
Brown: “But actually the same criti- 
cism hits me too, because in one way 
or another all of us are idolaters who 
worship at the shrine of self. In fact, 
it occurs to me that if we want to see 
what an idol looks like, all we have to 
do is to look in a mirror!” We may 
even see am image of Kierkegaard’s 
fabled “The Tame Geese.” 

In conversational (not theological) 
language Dr. Loew presents the mod- 
ern day secular idols: science as the 
cure-all, answer-all; democracy as the 
reason God exists; America as the 
only nation on which God smiles. He 
quickly gets to the case in point— 
Christian idolatry in the followi ing 
forms: justification through man in- 
stead of by faith, worship of the 
Bible’s printed: words instead of the 
Bible’s message; self idolatry in the 
form of our defining God to fit our 
personality instead of finding His 
definition; and the worship of Jesus 
as a human personality rather than 
faith in Him as God’s fulfillment of 
His promise. 

This book is the first in a series of 
twelve in a “Layman’s Theological 
Library Series.” If this is the template, 
we can look forward to an excellent 
“Library.” —JOHN H. HILL 


THE PROTESTANT 
TRADITION 


by J. S. Whale. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 360 pages, $3.75. 


At Austin Theological Seminary in 
1953 and at St. Olaf College in Minne- 
sota the following year, the author, 
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an English Congregationalist scholar, 
well known for his popular Christian 
Doctrine, delivered lectures on Prot- 
estantism which now appear in ex- 
panded form. 

The first three parts of the book 
deal with important elements in three 
great Protestant traditions by means 
of studies in Luther, Calvin, and the 
“sect-ty pe.’ 

In the fourth and last part of the 
book, we jump from the sixteenth 
century to the modern world. 

There is a certain lack of complete- 
ness and unity in this treatment of the 
“Protestant Tradition.” Also, the tra- 
dition is traced with special reference 
to the problems of religious liberty 
and church-world relations. This 
makes for a neglect of other impor- 
tant elements. 

Dr. Whale’s style is readable and 
his thought clear, in spite of numer- 
ous technical terms and foreign-lan- 
guage quotations. He speaks not 
merely as a historian, but as preacher 
and prophet, inspiring as well as in- 
structing. This work supplements the 
more continuously historical Prot- 
estant Christianity (John Dillenberger 
and Claude Welch, Scribners, 1954). 
Together they form a fine two- 
volume handbook for the minister or 
layman who wants to get a more in- 
telligent and appreciative grasp of his 
Protestant heritage. 

—THOMAS A. SCHAFER 


HOW TO PREACH TO 
PEOPLE’S NEEDS 
by Edgar N. Jackson. Abingdon 
Press, 188 pp., $2.75. 

This is a book for ministers by a 
minister. Its purpose is to help preach- 
ers preach better sermons. If studied 
carefully, it will likely achieve its pur- 
pose. 

The book does, however, raise cer- 
tain questions. Among them, What is 
preaching? Of course, there is no uni- 
versally accepted answer to that ques- 
tion. There are those who hold that 
only preaching which reproduces in 
the language of today the content of 
the Apostolic Kerygma deserves the 
title of Christian preaching. To them 
this book will have no appeal. 

Others believe that all proper 
preaching is an exposition of some 


passage of Scripture. These, likewise, 
will find this book to be a dry well. 

But if there are yet others who ac- 
cord a legitimate place to preaching 
which starts with the ills of men and 
seeks to set over against these ills the 
insights of the Bible, any such will 
find this volume helpful. 

For one thing, it sounds a warning 
against the kind of preaching which 
fails. Preaching may fail because it is 
completely oblivious of the concerns 
and needs of those who hear. Or it 
may fail because the preacher is so 
lacking in a knowledge of elementary 
psychology that his preaching actually 
hurts rather than heals. 

Every conscientious minister seeks 
constantly to improve his preaching. 
The reviewer found this book help- 
ful and believes that others will do so. 

—REV. WARNER L. HALL 


SEX ATTITUDES IN THE 
HOME 
by Ralph G. Eckert. Association 
Press, 242 pp., $3.50. 

This book is copyrighted by the 
National Board of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and was un- 
doubtedly written to fill what group 
workers with young people feel is a 
real need. 

The author, Dr. Ralph Glenn Eck- 
ert, is professor of family relations at 
the University of Connecticut. He is 
qualified by academic degrees, by ten 
years of experience in the field of 
parent education, by numerous articles 
and pamphlets already published, and 
by the fact that he is the father of 
three teen- -agers. 

Dr. Eckert’s goal was to write of 
“the opportunities parents have to 
create in their growing children posi- 
tive feelings about sex.” He speaks 
of sex education as a lifelong process 
and discusses aspects of it from’ the 
curiosity of a seven-month old baby 
to menopause and beyond. 

Those readers who have been to 
college within the last twenty-five 
years or done much reading in the 
field will be completely familiar with 
Dr. Eckert’s approach and conclu- 
sions. His theme is the i importance of 
sex feelings as well as sex facts. “The 
facts given are probably not the im- 
portant things; it is the feelings par- 
ents share with (See page 4o) 














HYMN OF THE MONTH 


“Come, Ye Thankful People, Come” 


ruNE—St. George’s, Windsor, 


by Sir George Elvey 





1859 


rext—Dean Henry Alford, 1844 


HAT THOUGHTS come to your mind when 
WY Thanisgiving is mentioned? Puritans with 

muskets on shoulder and wild turkeys strung 
on a pole; the traditional cornucopia overflowing 
with the fruits of the harvest; a memorable Thanks- 
giving morning service of worship; an annual charity 
football classic; the blessings that have been heaped 
upon your days during the past year? Most of us 
would probably have some such pictures of the past 
flowing through our minds. 

Henry Alford had other thoughts when he wrote 
this hymn in 1844. The words of his hymn suggest 
the parable of the tares (Matthew 13:24-30) and 
Jesus’ explanation of it. The idea of harvest home 
suggested to him the harvest of the Kingdom of 
God. The first stanza expresses thanksgiving for the 
physical bounty that has been supplied, but the re- 
mainder of the hymn—the other three stanzas—deal 
with God’s concern for the spiritual harvest. He 
has given us a splendid hymn that expresses the full- 
ness of our gratitude to God at Thanksgiving. 

Alford was one of the most gifted men of his day 
in England. He was a great language scholar and his 
Greek New Testament, a four-volume work that he 
labored on for twenty years, became the standard 
critical commentary. He was a writer who produced 
some 50 books, a poet, artist, and musician. He was 
a member of the New Testament Revision Commit- 
tee and his scholarly work did much to promote 
New Testament scholarship i in England and America. 
He translated many hymns and wrote original texts 
also. These were published in collections: PSALMS 
AND HYMNS, 1844; THE YEAR OF PRAISE, 1867; POETICAL 
works, 1868. In 1857 he became the dean of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. 


’ ‘ \HE TUNE, ST. GEORGE’S, WINDSOR, is named for the 
chapel where Sir George Elvey served from 
1835-1882 as organist and master of the boy choris- 


ters. This was the only appointment he ever filled. 
He was chosen at the age of nineteen from a large 
field of applicants that included the great Samuel 
Sebastian Wesley, the greatest organist of the day, 
and he held the position until his retirement. This 
was the chapel of the English royal family at Wind- 
sor Castle so he had charge of the music for many 
events of importance to the royal house. He played 
for the marriage of the Prince of Wales in 1863, 
that of Princess Louise, 1871, the Duke of Albany in 
1882. He composed much sacred music. His tune, 
DIADEMATA, is One of the most frequently used in 
the contemporary Church. For his service he was 
knighted by the crown in 1871. 

The attitude of George Elvey toward church 
music is a reflection of mid-Victorian interest in 
better hymns and hymn tunes. This was an interest 
that led to the publishing of the first great English 
hymnal, HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN, in 1861, Al- 
though the Church of England has never officially 
adopted any hymnal, this one has become “the ac- 
cepted hymnal of the Anglican church.” In it 
appeared tunes by the greatest English church mu- 
sicians of the day—Dykes, Barnby, Baker, Goss, 
Smart, Sullivan, and Elvey. Forty-four hymns in 
THE HYMNBOOK are set to tunes by these Victorians. 

As cathedrals are the most beautiful buildings 
men can design to the glory of God, thought El- 
vey, so music of the church should be stately, uplift- 
ing, inspiring, and sublimely beautiful. It should 
suggest the beauty of the glorious music of heaven. 
The best of the arts of architecture and music should 
be offered to God as our sacrifice of praise. 

Organists will find a set of variations on the tune 
St. George’s, Windsor, in THANKSGIVING MUSIC, edited 
by John Holler, published by H. W. Gray, New 
York. 


—HUBERT VANCE TAYLOR 
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Chureh Extension at Work 





Indian Work 


INDIAN PRESBYTERY 
(In Oklahoma) 
*Firebaugh, Rev. and Mrs. R. M., 
Bacon, Rev. J. S., Talihina 
Belvin, Rev. and Mrs. Simon, Boswell 
Colbert, Rev. Watson, Fillmore 
Gardner,'Rev. and Mrs. Osear, Hugo 


Hugo 


Harrison, Rev. and Mrs. Richard A., 
Talihina 

Imotichey, Rev. and Mrs. Jonas, Fill- 
more 

Thompson, Miss Grace, Bennington 

Wisdom, Rev. and Mrs. Elijah, Bro- 
mide 


OKLAHOMA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 
Durant, Oklahoma 

*Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Folsom, Miss Nannie 
Hodgson, Miss Edith 
Morrison, Mrs. James D. 
O’Rear, Miss LaVerne 
Park, Mrs. Claud 

Steading, Miss Alma 
Teasley, Mrs. O. L 

Trout, Mrs. Anna 


GOODLAND INDIAN ORPHANAGE 
Hugo, Oklahoma 

*Gardner, Rev. and Mrs. Oscar 
Berry, Mrs. E. R. 

Crews, Mr. and Mrs. Jess 
Dunson, Mr. and Mrs. Norris 
Jefferson, Mr. and Mrs. Jimmy 
Jones, Miss Winnie D. 

Knight, Mrs. J. E. 

Stovall, Mrs. D. A. 

Tiger, Mr. Jimmy 

Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Emmett 


INDIAN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
R.F.D., Livingston, Texas 


*Landry, Rev. and Mrs. Oscar F. 


Latin-American 
Work 


TEXAS-MEXICAN INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE 
Kingsville, Texas 
*McLane, Mr. S. Brooks, Jr. 
Angell, Mr. Charles 
Ferries, Mr. James 
rier, Mr. Paul 
Hamilton, Mr. Harry, Jr. 
Nease, Mr. Theron 
Reed, Mr. Perry 








MISSIONARY WORK 
(Personnel whose work is financed in whole or in part through Home Mission funds.) 


Saenz, Mr. Fortino 
Tucker, Mr. Charles 
Valero, Mr. Ishmael 
Wilson, Mr. George 


PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL FOR 
MEXICAN GIRLS 


Taft, Texas 


*Murray, Miss Berta 
Aguirre, Mrs. Juan Jose 
Gonzalez, Mrs. Josemaria 
Castrejon, Miss Maria 
Lopez, Miss Carmen 
Lopez, Miss Catalina 
Neary, Mrs. F. T. 
Ortega, Miss Beatriz 
Taylor, Miss Martha E. 


Foreign 
Language Work 


ITALIAN MISSION 


Northeast Community Center and 
Christ Presbyterian Church 
544 Wabash Avenue 
Kansas City 24, Mo. 


*Bisceglia, Rev. and Mrs. J. B. 
Avelyn, Miss Betty Jean 
Frye, Mrs. Bruce 
Shangler, Mrs. Charles 
Simowitz, Rev. Anthony 
Tamborello, Mrs. Louis 
Uzzell, Mrs. Helen 
Witherspoon, Miss Effie M 


JEWISH WORK 
*Dewitz, Rev. Ludwig R. 
Johnson, Mrs. M. Helen 
Penman, Miss Ruth A. 


LATIN WORK 


Ybor City Presbyterian Church 
and Community Center 
951 Eleventh Ave. 
Tampa, Florida 


*Passiglia, Rev. and Mrs. Walter B. 
Bonilla, Mr. Celestino 

Hendricks, Mrs. Mildred 
Passiglia, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Stovall, Mrs. Lois 

Valdez, Miss Jennie 


CHINESE PRESBYTERIAN 
MISSION 


Castleman, Rev. Dayton 


Mountain Work 


Guerrant Presbytery 
(In Kentucky) 

*Amick, Rev. and Mrs. D. C., Hazard 
Alcorn, Miss Mary Ann, Lothair 
Bender, Rev. and Mrs. Burriss, Phelps 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. thair 
Fleck, Rev. and Mrs. Jack a ., Wheel- 

wright 
Furrow, Rev. DeWitt, Majestic 
Gayhart, Rev. and Mrs. Edward, Beat- 

tyville 
McCord, Rev. Dale, Highland 
Renegar, Rey. and Mrs. Edward, Jack- 

son 
Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. Jack, Canoe 
Smart, Miss Mary, Whitesburg 
Sydnor, Rev. Charles §S., Jr., Leather- 


woo: 
Turner, Mrs. Patsy B., Canoe 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. 


Lamar, 
Harveyton 


MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 
Stuart Robinson-Highland School 
Blackey, Ky. 

*Cooper, Rev. and Mrs. W. L. 
Acker, Miss Florence M. 
Burkich, Mr. and Mrs. Jack M. 
Campbell, Mrs. Carlos 
Croucher, Mr. and Mrs. General 
Dotson, Mrs. Betty Lou 

Ellis, Miss Lois 

Fletcher, Mrs. Juanita T. 
Gray, Miss Florence 
Holbrook, Mrs. Mary P. 
McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada 
McIntyre, Mrs. Lois C. 
Moore, Miss Aggidel 
Napier, Mr. and Mrs. Patrick 
Struve, Mrs. Lucy Jane 





Rabun Gap-Nacoochee Schoo 
Rabun Gap, Georgia 

*Skinner, Mr. O. C. 
Anderson, Mr. K. K. 

Ash, Mr. John 

Brown, Mr. M. 

Burden, Mr. James 

Cook, Mr. Oscar Y., Jr. 
Fry, Mr. H. L. 

Ha tngg a M. Van 
Grist, M 

Kelly, Mr. ‘and Mrs. F 
Hopper, Mrs. L. D. 
Means, Mr. Robert M. 
Philp, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Pleasants, Mrs. Clyde A. 
Poe, Mr. 

Ritchie, Mrs. K. 

Siebert, Miss Alice 
Smith, Mr. C. 

Sovey, Mrs. Kathryn 

St. John, Mrs. Julia 
Stiles, Mr. Lake 
Wingfield, Mr. and Mrs. R 
Wolford, Mrs. Josephine 








Caddo Valley Academy 
Norman, Arkansas 
*Barr, Rev. and Mrs. John T., Sr. 
Byers, Miss Eunice 


Gray, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Hicks, Mrs. A. W 


Glade Valley School 
Glade Valley, N. C. 


Eldridge, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Coker, Mr. and Mrs. Winchester 
Corry, Miss Anne B. 
Dunnagan, Mrs. Blanche 
Glenn, Miss Rebecca 

Houck, Miss Lucy H. 

Johnson, Mr. Edward C. 
*Thompson, Mr. W. C. 


The School of the Ozarks 
Point Lookout, Mo. 


*Clark, Dr. M. Graham 
Boehmer, Dr. Florence 
Burks, Mr. Arvil 
Bowman, Mr. Fred 
Fain, Miss Mary Anna 
Gist, Miss Charlotte 
Good, Mr. and Mrs. R. M 
Hicks, Mr. Robert 
Johnson, Mr. Ruphert 
King, Miss Elizabeth 
King, Mrs. Finis 
Klose, Mrs. Alma 
Langley, Miss Florence 
Murphy, Mrs. Angie 
Nightengale, Mrs. Alice 
Schmitt, Miss Helen 
Stottle, Mrs. Minnie 
Turnbeaugh, Mrs. Tyler 
White, Mr. Leland 
Winfrey, Mrs. Beulah 


Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, N. C. 


*Nelson, Rev. Fletcher 
Anderson, Rev. David 
Bennett, Miss Trula 
Coulter, Mr. J. L. 
Coulter, Mrs. Joyce L. 
Cowan, Miss Bessie Mae 
Criner, Mr. Calvin L. 
Day, Mr. Clyde 
Dickerson, Mr. Fred I. 
Eliason, Miss Mary 
Gaultney, Mr. D. L. 
Gray, Miss Mary Lee 

all, Miss Beatrice 
Hall, Mr. Lewis 
Hope, Miss Peggy 
Kidd, Mrs. G. E. 
Lafferty, Mr. E. L. 
Neal, Mr. Paul 
McEwen, Mr. Paul H. 
Pierce, Miss Lenore 
Randall, Mrs. Elma 
Sluder, Miss Goldie 
Stafford, Mr. Ivan B. 
Stephens Mrs. Jesse R. 
Mrs. Alma 


Tufts, Miss Margaret 
Whitesell, Mr. Charles F. 


*Presbytery’s Executive Secretary, Superintendent of Home Missions, President or Superintendent of School, or Director of Work 
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MEDITATION 


John Mark —A MAN RECLAIMED 


HE LIFE of John Mark is an illustration of what 

[ God is able to do with a spiritual failure. His 

is the story of a man reclaimed, who had 
utterly failed both his Lord and his calling at one 
of the most crucial decisions of his life. 

More than most men, Mark’s life was surrounded 
with great spiritual influences. There was his mother, 
a godly widow who was hostess to the first Jerusalem 
church. Because the early Church met in that home, 
some have suggested that Pentecost may have oc- 
curred there. Also among the influences in Mark’s 
life must be numbered the company of those first 
Spirit-empowered Christians who gathered for wor- 
ship at his home. The Apostle Peter was among the 
primary sources of inspiration in his life. Paul also 
was an intimate friend. Then, too, there was his 
remarkable cousin, Barnabas, described in the New 
Testament as “a good man, and full of the Holy 
Spirit and of faith.” Besides, there is a strong possi- 
bility that Mark was an intimate follower of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Truly, this young man walked among 
the giants! 

Surrounded as he was with such powerful spiritual 
influences, his great and central failure stands out 
in bold relief. That failure was his desertion of the 
missionary enterprise at Perga (Acts 13:13; 15:36- 
40). Whatever excuses Mark may have offered, Paul 
branded his departure as weak and unworthy—and 
the charge was never denied. (The only question, 
later, was whether he should be given a second 
chance.) Here, then, is the sum of the matter: On 
the very brink of spiritual destiny, having put his 
hand to the plow, Mark looked back, hesitated for a 
moment, and forsook his high calling. 


N™ FOLLOws a historical leap of ten years, Dur- 
ing that time, God wrought a dramatic change 
in this young man’s life, for we see him next as one 
of Paul’s most trusted companions in Rome (Col. 
4:10). These words are attributed to Paul, a little 
later, in If Timothy: “Take Mark and bring him 
with you, for he is useful to me for ministering.” 
Still later, we find Mark ministering to the Apostle 
Peter in Rome; and finally, after the death of the 
big fisherman, we see the young assistant seated at 
a table, recording into narrative form Peter’s oft- 
repeated reminiscences of the life, death, and resur- 
rection of the Lord Jesus—which is the Gospel ac- 
count that bears Mark’s name. 


That is a remarkable record of faithful service, 
surrounded by genuine esteem, for one who had so 
recently proven himself recreant under the stern 
demands of the Gospel. How was this change 
wrought, and what were the steps in his reclama- 
tion? At least these three things are discernible: a 
friend’s faith in him, a personal decision of recom- 
mitment, and the soleag grace of the Holy 
Spirit. The friend was his cousin Barnabas who, 
knowing the worst about him, nonetheless preferred 
to believe that the best could still be realized. Like 
Christ Himself, Barnabas never quite gave him up 
as a lost cause. It was Barnabas who gave him his 
second chance. 


Added to this was Mark’s own considered decision 
to recommit his life to the service of the Gospel. 
When or how this took place, we do not know; but 
that it did take place is evident from the record of 
faithful unwavering service that followed. Faithful 
unwavering service, however, is not the product of 
an act of will alone. The change in Mark’s life was a 
change in his very character, and that is not accom- 
plished but by the transforming power of the Holy 
Spirit, in a repentant and newly-committed heart. 


HAT ARE THE RESULTs when God takes a broken 

life, like Mark’s, to reclaim it? The results can- 
not be calculated. Had he done nothing more than 
assist Barnabas and Paul and Peter, who could 
calculate the effect of that assistance upon the entire 
Christian movement? Yet by the grace of God, Mark 
was given to write the earliest Gospel; and in the 
amazing providence of God, Mark’s Gospel is found 
to be the original authoritative source from which 


the other three Gospel writers drew so freely in. 


composing their own narratives. 

No man can trace the limits of what Christ can do 
even yet with a broken life. It matters not how dis- 
mal the failure, nor how oft repeated, Christ is able 
to rock the world with what is left of a man—if all 
of it is laid on the altar of recommitment. Mark 
never knew, nor lived to see, the full results of all 
that God was to do through him; but he did live to 
see his life reclaimed for the Master, and day-by-day 
transformed by the power of the Holy Spirit. 


— DAVID W. A. TAYLOR 


Bristol, Virginia 
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Our Colleges 

















Centre College 


| KENTUCKY, is one of the earliest permanent 
white settlements west of the Alleghenies, settled in 1774. Those 
who opened this new country had from the very beginning a 
primary concern for Christian higher education. 

The citizens of Danville opened an academy out of which grew 
Centre College of Kentucky, established in 1819. The first building 
of this “new” college, now “Olde Centre” and the present adminis- 
stration building, (show n above) was completed in 1820, and the 
first degrees were awarded in 1824 to two young graduates, one 
of whom was Lewis Warner Green. Green was to have a brilliant 
career as educator, churchman, and college president, first at Hamp- 
den-Sydney in Virginia, then for the last five years of his life at 
Centre. Lewis Warner Green is the great-grandfather of Adlai 
Stevenson. 

The Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church 
in its 47th annual report of 1843 stated that “Centre College, Ken- 
tucky, is the oldest institution in the Presbyterian Church on a 
denominational basis.” 

As in other walks of life so in the church, Centre College of 
Kentucky has contributed its share of leadership. Eleven moderators 
of the General Assemblies of the Presbyterian Churches are Centre 
graduates. 

Separate campuses are maintained for women and men students 
but most classes and social functions are held jointly. The new 
Weisiger Art and Music Building was dedicated in April, 1956. A 
fully accredited, liberal arts college Centre plans to control its en- 
rollment so as to enable the college to continue in an even better 
way the job it has always done in the past. President is Dr. Walter 
A. Groves. 

















BOOKS 


(From page 36) their children that 
will determine their attitudes.” 

The author feels that there are 
times when the parent must go be- 
yond the questions of the child with 
his sex education. Although the book 
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is entitled Sex Attitudes in the Home, 
Dr. Eckert indicates ways in which 
schools and other groups can supple- 
ment and facilitate teaching at home. 

While the author has tried to avoid 
dogmatism, the reader is still conscious 
that some of what is said is a matter 
of opinion. We read, “No group tries 


so hard as middle-class Americans to 
rush its children into toilet training,” 
and we wish for foot notes. 

There is no index to facilitate refer- 
ence to the book itself, but there is 
an excellent appendix with an anno- 
tated listing of a few sex education 
books, pamphlets, and films. 


—MRS. DAVID STITT 








JOLLY ELDERS 


(From page 9) what they’d like to do. 
But above all, older adults must be 
in on the inquiry and planning from 
the beginning. We must not set up a 
program for them, “with them” is the 
watchword. 


porns, OLDER ADULTs have the 
same needs as others, but these 
needs are more acute because of re- 
tirement—they no longer contribute 
to the world’s work. Among their 
needs are the following: 1) to be 
loved; 2)to be convinced that they 
are needed and wanted; 3) to be re- 
spected as responsible persons; 4) to 
keep busy; 5) to have friends; 6) to 
have financial security; 7) to accept 
their age and not be afraid of aging in 
terms of physical limitations; 8) to 
learn new skills and have creative new 
experiences; and g) to have faith in 
God. 

Most of these fall into three cate- 
gories: the need for fellowship and 
recreation, for service to church and 
community, and for worship. 

In her manual, Older Adults in the 
Church,* Miss Stafford suggests con- 
crete things the individual church can 
do to help its older adults in each of 
these areas. Primarily she feels it is a 
matter of “putting ‘our imaginations 
to work.” 

For example, a church member told 
of hiring a young boy last summer 
to water the shrubs and grass around 
the new church building. No one was 
around to check up on him, and as a 
result many shrubs had died by sum- 
mer’s end. 

“How thoughtless of us,” exclaimed 
the woman. “Many older people like 
to water the yard, but we never even 
thought of asking (See page 55) 


* Published by General Board of Education, 
The Methodist Church, 1953. Order from Meth- 
odist Publishing House serving your area. 35 
cents. 
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Stillman College 


Church conducted back in 1953? Did you ever 
wonder what happened to the money you and 
your church pledged to this $2 million driv e? 

For a firsthand report, let’s take a BS: down to 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Driving along U. S. Highway 11, 
we'll turn in at the gates of Stillman College, set amid 
giant magnolias and water oaks on a 155-acre tract of 
gently sloping farm land. 

We are now on the campus of the only Negro col- 
lege owned and controlled by the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. Founded in 1876 by the General Assembly at the 
request of a Presbyterian minister, Rev. Charles A. Still- 
man, the school was first called Tuscaloosa Institute, 
then Stillman Institute, and in 1948 it became a senior 
liberal arts college. 

On our right is the large auditorium-gymnasium with 
heated swimming pool, built with Negro Work funds. 
With it, the school is now able to carry on an exten- 
sive program of athletics and physical education. The 
college belongs to the South Central Athletic Confer- 
ence and engages other colleges in baseball, basketball, 
track, and tennis. 

Two new dormitories add to the comfort of board- 
ing students, and renovation of the dining room has 
created a pleasant atmosphere for meals. 

Dominating the main campus is the new library build- 
ing bearing the name of William H. Sheppard, dis- 
tinguished alumnus of Stillman and a Presbyterian 
minister. He and Samuel Lapsley were the first mis- 
sionaries to the Belgian Congo. An impressive portrait 
of Dr. Sheppard, painted by Mrs. Hunter B. Blakely 
of Richmond, Va., was unveiled at the dedication of 
the library on May 11. 


Ricisren' THE NEGRO WORK Campaign which our 
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Dr. J. McDowell Richards, Dr. Dunbar Reddick, 
and Dr. Samuel Burney Hay at ceremonies 
dedicating new Sheppard Library, shown above. 


At present the building houses 15,000 volumes and 
125 periodicals, but ample space is provided for future 
expansion. Several modern classrooms and faculty 


offices are included in the Sheppard Building. 


Beye GUIDING our tour tell us Stillman was. founded 
to train young Negro men for the Christian min- 
istry. Eventually the school broadened its scope to 
provide a thorough grounding in the Christian faith, 
regardless of vocational destination. Bible is central in 
every student’s curriculum, and a full-time director of 
Campus Christian Life guides the activities of ,the 
Westminster Fellowship. 

Stillman is accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and its graduates re- 
ceive bachelor of arts or bachelor of science degrees or 
certificates for public school teaching. 

During 1955-1956 the student body numbered 327 
and the faculty consisted of 31 full-time or part-time 
teachers. 

Receiving financial support from our Church through 
the General Fund, Stillman has built up an endow- 
ment of $530,000 and its plant is valued at $1 million. 
Eventually it is to receive half the funds secured by 
the Negro Work campaign. 

Dr. Samuel Burney Hay, a Presbyterian minister, is 
president. END 
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1957 VACATION SUGGESTION 


B. Lewis to direct 
tour to Holy Land 


When the SS Queen Frederica 
steams past the Statue of Liberty early 
next summer, some happy Presby- 
terians will be outward bound on an 
unforgettable experience—a two- 
month tour of the Holy Land. 

Ahead lie many once-in-a-lifetime 
thrills. The voyagers will walk the 
streets of Old Jerusalem, visit the 
Mount of Olives, stroll by the Sea of 
Galilee, journey to Bethlehem and 
Nazareth. Long-familiar Bible stories 
will take on new dimensions. 

Escort for the tour will be Miss 
B. Lewis, popular and vivacious mem- 
ber of the Church Relations staff of 
the Board of Christian Education. 

B. (for Bessie) is an apt choice for 
this first annual Holy Land Tour to 
be sponsored by the Board of Chris- 
tian Education, She will be guiding 
the party through scenes which form 
the backdrop for her recent book of 
meditations, Walks of Jesus. 

There is much more in store for 
the travelers. They will see the ruins 
of ancient civilizations of Rome, 
Greece, Egypt, Phoenicia, and be 
absorbed by the sights and sounds of 
modern life in those historic spots. 

For over two years the staff of the 
Board of Christian Education has 
been working on arrangements for 
this tour. Now plans and schedules 
have been completed in co-operation 
with Brownell Tours, Inc. 

Board members believe this tour 
will be the most comprehensive and 
worth-while tour that could possibly 
be arranged for our own people. All 
details are taken care of in advance 
for hotel accomodations, sightseeing, 
meals, travel. There will also be some 
“free” time for travelers to spend as 
they wish. 

Those who are interested in more 
information about the tour may write 
to: Division of Church Relations, 
Board of Christian Education, Box 
1176, Richmond 9, Virginia. 
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Dr. McCorkle Goes to 
Bristol First Church 











Dr. William H. McCorkle, for the 
past five years Secretary of Evangel- 
ism in the Board of Church Extension, 
resigned that post in mid-September 
to become pastor of First Church in 
Bristol, Tenn. the middle of October. 

Before joining the Board of Church 
Extension he was pastor of West- 
minster Church in St. Louis. At Bris- 
tol he succeeds Dr. Thomas Fry who 
has become pastor at Druid Hills 
Church in Atlanta. 

Under the energetic administration 
of Dr. McCorkle the Church today is 
far more evangelism-minded than at 
any time in recent years. He has 
promoted such programs as pulpit ex- 
change, layman visitation, and the 
evangelism conference held each year 
for two days prior to the opening of 
General Assembly. 





Those who wish to may take an 
“extension tour” at the end of the 
regular trip at a reasonable additional 
cost. | 

The extension tour leaves the regu- 
lar group at Rome on the homebound 
journey. They will travel to Florence, 
Venice, Geneva, Paris, and London 
among other European cities. 

The SS Queen Frederica sails from 
New York harbor on June 21, 1957, 
on this, the first Holy Land Tour 
sponsored by our Board of Christian 
Education. And it isn’t too early to 
make your reservations now! 


EAST HANOVER 
John Ensign takes 
presbytery position 

Rev. John Ensign, since 1948 pastor 
at New Hope Church near Chapel 
Hill, N. C., on Sept. 1 became secre- 
tary of education for East Hanover 
Presbytery, with headquarters in 
Richmond, Va. 

Saturday Evening Post recently 
saluted New Hope Church for its 
do-it-yourself spirit through which 
members donated 5000 hours of labor 
and $50,000 cash to erect a handsome 
new church building worth perhaps 
$85,000. In August New Hope held 
elaborate 200th anniversary services. 


Research group seeks better 
ways of selecting ministers 


Dr. William Oglesby, professor of 
pastoral counseling, Union Seminary, 
Richmond, has been named to the 
advisory group of a research study 
on improving methods of selection 
and training of ministers. 

The major three-year study, under- 
taken at a cost of $85,000 by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and The 
Educational Testing Service, will be 
directed by an Advisory Committee 
of representatives of participating 
schools, church officials, and technical 
experts. Funds for the project have 
been given by Lilly Endowment, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FIRST CHURCH, COLUMBUS, GA. 
Helps Sponsor Negro Church 


Residents of a new real estate de- 
velopment for Negroes in Columbus, 
Ga., are worshiping in a $35,000 
church built with funds raised by the 
First Presbyterian Church of Colum- 
bus. 

Rev. W. B. Clemons, missions pastor 
of First Church, conducts weekly 
worship and prayer services and a 
Bible study class at the new church, 
known officially as Carver Heights 
Presbyterian Church. His wife is the 
director of Christian Education and 
women’s work, 
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REVIEWS 


Westminster group in 
Texas wants college to 
admit Negro students 





The Westminster Fellowship at 
Lubbock, Texas, asked the officials of 
Texas Technological Institute to open 
the college to Negroes, promising for 
itself that it was “ready to accept 
Negroes into full and unqualified 
membership.” 

Dr. E. N. Jones, president of the 
West Texas state school, said such 
change in official policy would have 
to come from top state authorities and 
not from college directors. Rev. Tom 
Anderson, pastor of Lubbock’s First 
Presbyterian Church, and Rev. David 
Zacharias, of Westminster Presbyter- 
ian Church, had no previous knowl- 


HE 


edge of the intention of the fellow- 
ship to petition the college. 

Fane Downs, vice-president of 
Westminster Fellowship, said “the 
Presbyterian students on the Tech 
campus are ready to accept Negroes 
into full and unqualified membership 
in our group. President Kim Milling 
added, “We shall work through peace- 
ful means to secure integration in our 
activities.’ 

David M. H. Richmond, campus 
minister for the Presbyterians, said 
that a study conducted by a college 
psychology class as a research project 
showed that “oo per cent of the stu- 
dent body will do its best to accept 
members of other races on athletic 
teams, intercollegiate teams and in 
mutual interest clubs. A large majority 
will welcome students of other races 
into their fraternities and sororities.” 





Religious News 





Service Roundup 








EXTRA CLASSROOMS for grade 
school pupils of Lexington, Ky., are 
being made available this fall by the 
churches of the city . . . willing to 
help alleviate the crowded conditions 
of the public schools “in the emer- 
gency.” 

AIRLINE PASSENGERS arriving at 
Washington, D. C.’s busy National 
Airport will now have opportunity to 
attend church services as guests of 
the 1254th Military Air Transport 
Group. Persons of various faiths will 
be taken to chapels of their choice. 


CHURCH KINDERGARTENS will soon 
entirely supplant kindergartens in pub- 
lic schools, thinks a Methodist minis- 
ter of Louisville, Ky. Rev. Ted High- 
tower of the Louisville Area Council 
of Churches calls kindergarten and 
nursery day schools a “great oppor- 
tunity” for churches to advance their 
cause. 


THE 350TH ANNIVERSARY of the 
founding of Jamestown, Va., as the 
first permanent English settlement in 
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America will be observed in 1957 with 
elaborate religious ceremonies along 
with secular events. Protestant Episco- 
pal Bishop George P. Gunn of 
Norfolk, Va., is chairman of an inter- 
denominational committee which in- 
cludes Rev. Z. V. Roberson of Roa- 
noke, Va., Presbyterian, U. S. 


On the Playgrounds of Knoxville, 
Tenn., this past summer Bible stories 
formed an integral part of the recrea- 
tional program. For the fourth season 
the United Church Women spon- 
sored the project, which saw 5000 
children attend and 300 persons vol- 
unteer as storytellers this year. 


HERBERT HOOVER says children in 
danger of becoming juvenile delin- 
quents ought to have a “religious pro- 
bation officer.” Pointing to weak home 
life as a source of much delinquency, 
he said: “Religious organizations ought 
to see what they can do in broken 
homes and about disturbed home con- 
ditions wherever the conditions ap- 
pear.” 


Florida synod may 
start a college 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. (RNS)—A survey 
to determine the feasibility of a Pres- 
byterian college in the state has been 
authorized by the Florida Synod of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 

The study will ascertain the state’s 
potential in terms of money available 
for such a college and the number of 
students that could be expected. 

A report is due next year. If it is 
favorable, Florida Presbyterians will 
look forward to a college similar to 
Stetson (Baptist) and Florida South- 
ern (Methodist) in the field of 
church-directed higher education. 

The nearest Presbyterian colleges 
are at Clinton, S. C., and Jackson, 
Miss. 


In a National Emergency the 
churches would have a responsibility 
to assist in civilian defense, says a 
Lutheran church executive, Dr. C. 
Franklin Koch. Many church build- 
ings could be used as shelters and mass 
feeding centers, and members could 
help house evacuees. “Pastors will 
have many demands made upon them, 
such as preventing panic and hysteria 
and ministering to the injured,” and 
local pastors might well discuss with 
their church officers possible use of 
facilities. 


WHITE AND NEGRO clergy alliances 
of Little Rock, Ark., have merged to 
form the Greater Little Rock Minis- 
terial Association. 


FOOD, FINANCE, AND FAITH are the 
three greatest gifts the U. S. can share 
with the world, declares Dr. Robbins 
W. Barstow of the National Council 
of Churches. He said the 600,000 
Americans abroad “are all salesmen 
of themselves, of their country, and of 
their ideals, motives, and faith.” They 
are our real interpreters, regardless of 
the Voice of America or Secretary 
Dulles.” 
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National Council of Churches marks 


sixth anniversary of its founding 


| Thisttation Qader God 





HiSTORIC SESSION which on November 29, 1950 saw organization of the National Council of Churches. 


NOVEMBER 29 MARKs the sixth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., described as “the 
capstone in the arch of church co- 
operation in America.” 

It was a great moment in 1950, in 
snowbound Cleveland, as each of the 
25 major Protestant and four Eastern 
Orthodox Churches signed constitut- 
ing documents, and then heard the 
presiding officer, Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry of New York, formally declare 
the National Council “officially con- 
stituted.” Eight merging agencies, in- 
cluding the Federal Council of 
Churches, were now united in an in- 
terchurch enterprise that linked 30 
million Christians. 

Today, six years later, the National 
Council of Churches has won its place 
in American Protestantism, and in- 
deed in the entire life of the nation. 
As never before united Protestantism 
has an effective instrument for seek- 
ing to influence action on the great 
moral issues of the day. 

Top governing body of the Na- 
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tional Council is its General Assem- 
bly, composed of 1059 men and 
women representing the 30 denomi- 
nations which make up the Council. 
Next in line of authority is the Gen- 
eral Board of 254 members. This 
Board conducts much of the business 
of the Council. It is made up of 139 
clergymen and 115 laymen (a ratio 
which disputes the argument of some 
that it is top-heavy with clergymen). 

Centered in four major divisions 
and more than 20 other units are 
evangelism, education, stewardship, 
foreign and home missions, family life, 
overseas aid, and many others. In ad- 
dition to strengthening united action 
in many areas of Christian concern, 
such as human rights, world order, 
and economic justice, the National 
Council, through general departments 
of united church men and _ united 
church women represents a step for- 
ward in creating new opportunities 
for greater and more effective partici- 
pation of the laity in all areas of 
church life. 

The Presbyterian Church, US. is 


represented on top governing bodies, 
and has contributed more than its per- 
centage of leaders in key departmen- 
tal spots. Our Church for 1956-57 is 
providing $10,200 of the $6 million 
budget. 

First president of the Council (they 
serve two year terms) was Rt. Rev. 
Henry Knox Sherrill, bishop of the 
Episcopal Church. Second was Meth- 
odist Bishop William C. Martin of 
Dallas. Incumbent is Dr. Eugene Car- 
son Blake of Philadelphia, stated clerk 
of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church U. S. A. 


Member leaves large 
estate to church 


JOHNSTOWN, PA—An estate esti- 
mated at $750,000 was left to First 
Presbyterian Church here in the will of 
the late Gertrude H. Duncan, a former 
member. It is one of the largest gifts 
ever made to a single institution in 
this area. 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIPS in the Women of the Church organiza- 
tion of Rockville Church in Maryland have been awarded to 
Mrs. Laura Talbott and Miss Lucy Neville Smith, shown above. 

Mrs. Talbott, granddaughter of one of the founders of Rock- 
ville Church, has been faithful in women’s work, and in Sun- 
day school work for many years. “In true Christian spirit,” 
reads the citation, “she is not content to rest on past services 
well done but is now working hard on the program of Visita- 
tion Evangelism.” 

Miss Smith, also a lifetime member at Rockville, has taught 
in the Sunday school, served as organist, and been closely 
identified with the Women of the Church. Said the citation, 
in part: “Here is one who has always been most faithful to 
her family, nourishing Christian ideals and teachings even unto 
the third generation.” 





FIVE BOY SCOUTS, Lewis Dinsmore, Stephen Johnson, Jerry 
Schulz, John Walker, and Lloyd Taylor, recently won the 
“God and Country Award” for “faithfulness in religious 
duties.” Scouts were led in religious study by Rev. Robert 
E. Cogswell of Midland Presbyterian Church in University 
City, Mo. 

Midland Church has recently rebuilt its sanctuary. 
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AN AB DEGREE recently went to the mother of six chil- 
dren, Mrs. Cutlar Ballance, at Flora Macdonald College. Her 
college career was interrupted after two years at Montreat 
College, 1929-31. Teaching school, marriage, then her own two 
small children kept her busy for a number of years. Her family 
skyrocketed with adoption of her brother's four boys the same 
year she entered Flora Macdonald. Now after 27 years she 
has earned her college degree. ; 





TO EUROPE— Rev. and Mrs. Harry E. Smith as they sailed to 
represent the Presbyterian Church, U. S., at the European Con- 
ference of the German Studentengemeinde in Mannheim, Ger- 
many, and the General Committee of the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation in Munich. They were aboard the Ile de France 
when it went to the rescue of the Andrea Doria. Mr. Smith is 
minister to students at the University of North Carolina. 
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DRIVE-IN CHURCH 


Whitfield Estates Presbyterian Church, 
on the Tamiami Trail just outside Sara- 
sota, Fla., is the first church specifically 
organized as a drive-in church and the 
first to erect a building specifically de- 
signed to serve both as a normal sanctu- 
ary for “indoor” audiences and as a 
drive-in church. 

One of the chief contributions of the 
church is seen in its ministry to the 
handicapped and infirm. Any service will 
draw many elderly persons, some para- 
lyzed. A feature is a ramp for wheelchair 
worshippers, and plans call for installa- 
tion of an elevator. Photos show dedica- 
tion services. Dr. B. L. Bowman, pastor, 
is shown second from right in lower 
photo. 











Some environments 
worse than pagan 


Dr. Harry H. Kalas, of the Division 
of Christian Education of the National 
Council of Churches, has called for a 
marshalling of Christian education 
forces to “meet the urgent challenge 
of paganism.” 

Addressing the first National Con- 
ference on Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation he said that despite increased 
church membership boys and girls 
are growing up “in environments 
worse than pagan.” 

He warned that “moods of cyni- 
cism and despair could easily replace 
the present readiness for faith” unless 
the churches give content to this “cli- 
mate of sentiment about religion.” 

Standardization of released-time re- 
ligious education programs was viewed 
by the Conference as “the next for- 
ward step” in the weekday movement. 


NORTH ALABAMA PRESBYTERY 
Retains camp architect 


A nationally known camp-site ar- 
chitect, W. Glenn Wallace of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has been retained by 
the conference grounds development 
committee to prepare the master plan 
of the conference grounds for North 
Alabama Presbytery. 

The site, on Guntersville Lake, was 
purchased earlier this year by the 
Men of the Presbytery and presented 
to the Presbytery. 

Members of the conference grounds 
development committee are Rev. W. 
S. Talmage, Anniston, chairman; J. O. 
Crowe, Fort Payne; Wm. F. Byrd, 
Gadsden; Dewey Smith, Huntsville; 
Frank Reid, Anniston; T. S. Stribling, 
Guntersville; Rev. James Tippens, 
Cullman; Rev. Thomas Warren, Rus- 
sellville; Rev. Ed Wilson, Jackson- 
ville; Rev. Allen Jacobs, Talladega; 
Rev. J. V. C. Summerell, Florence; 
and Carl Hofferbert, Gadsden. 


MACON, GEORGIA 
Vineville Church has 
new $200,000 edifice 


The first sermon in the new $200,- 
000 air-conditioned Vineville Presby- 
terian Church of Macon, Georgia, 
was delivered by the pastor, Dr. Wade 
P. Huie Jr. His topic was “The Doors 
of Thanksgiving.” Dedication of the 
new church building was not held 
until September 23 when week-long 
services were conducted by Dr. Marc 
C. Weersing, pastor of First Presby- 
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terian Church of Spartanburg, S. C. 

The Vineville church has long been 
a spiritual leader in the community. 
The idea of the church originated 
with the late Messrs. G. T. Kinnett 
and T. S. Lowry and the first sanctu- 
ary was occupied on November 12, 
1904, with a membership of 39. This 
building was later moved and used as 
a manse, and at present is serving as a 
Sunday School Annex. The second 
sanctuary, which was demolished to 
make room for the present new build- 
ing, was occupied on July 26, 1910. 

The church’s congregation had 
planned to remodel the old sanctuary 
back in 1954, but after a tornado 
struck in March of that year and dam- 
aged the building, it was voted to re- 
build completely. Wrecking crews be- 
gan tearing down the old building in 
May and construction of the new 
church began July 1, 1955. Gen. R. P. 
Hueper was chairman of the Expan- 
sion Committee and other leaders 
were A. Emmett Barnes III, R. A. 
Bowen, Dan D. Dunwody, Hal Bell, 
G. Hank Wilson, John T. Pellew, 
A. E. Barnes Jr., with Mrs. Jamie 
Hansell serving as secretary and 
Thomas B. Parker as treasurer. 

The new building boasts a 560-seat 
Gothic-type sanctuary, Fellowship 
Hall downstairs accommodating 275 
at tables, choir rooms, a session room 
and one classroom. 

Dr. Huie is eighth pastor, coming 
to serve in December 1949. Rev. J. H. 
Taylor, of Anchorage, Ky., was the 
first pastor, followed by Rev. T. R. 
Best, Rev. C. P. Coble, Rev. J. H. 
Owens, D.D., Rev. McK. R. Long; 
Rev. George M. Wilcox, and Rev. 
Vernon A. Crawford. Present mem- 
bership is 653. 


Saints and hot rods 


(RNs) The “Saints,” recently 
formed hot rod organization of St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Tulsa, 
Okla., are rebuilding two 1946 model 
autos given to the group. The club 
was organized in an effort to combine 
“hot rods and holy habits.” The 
church allotted space on its property 
and contributed $500 toward cost of 
materials for a hot rod garage the 
teen-agers are building themselves. 
Carroll Griffith, city detective for- 
merly attached to the police depart- 
ment’s auto recovery squad, heads 
the church committee that supervises 
club activities. 
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Worldwide brotherhood 
of Christian farmers 
advocated by Dr. Price 


DR. FRANK W. PRICE, former mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., and now director of the Mis- 
sionary Research Library of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, has urged 
the formation of a world-wide broth- 
erhood of Christian farmers and farm 
families to improve their own condi- 
tions and to better relations between 
nations. 

His suggestion was made at the an- 
nual meeting of the Board of Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc., an interdenomina- 
tional agency related to the National 
Council of Churches and representa- 
tive of the rural mission work of 29 
major U. S. Protestant communions. 

“Co-operation for world peace is 
needed not only between governments 
but even more between people,” Dr. 
Price said. “The great working popu- 
lations in all countries should come to 
know one another better.” 

He recalled the “tremendous inter- 
est” in recent visits of American farm- 
ers to Russia and of Russian farmers 
to the U. S., and suggested similar 
visits between farmers of Asia, Africa, 
and other countries. The aims of the 
brotherhood could also be promoted, 
he added, through exchange of live- 
stock, tools, and seeds. 

Himself a former missionary in 
China for 27 years, Dr. Price pleads 
with rural mission workers not to 
concentrate only on local problems, 
local projects, and the meeting of im- 
mediate local needs. We have not 
been aware, as the Communists are 
aware, of the frustration and restless- 
ness of working populations or of the 
revolutionary tides of history. 
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Band instruments needed 


A call for band instruments has 
been issued by an institution set up 
especially for the rehabilitation of 
youthful first offenders. Many of 
these young men give great promise. 
They have formed a choir, set up an 
improvised chapel in a basement 
room, organized a ball team. Now 
they plan a band. Anyone wishing to 
contribute band instruments may send 
them to the Interdenominational Re- 
ligious Work Foundation, 320 West 
Cary Street, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


United Nations Day on Wednesday, 
October 24, should be, says President 
Eisenhower, a time for Americans to 
join in community programs “that 
will demonstrate their faith in, and 
support of, the United Nations and 
will contribute to a better understand- 
ing of its aims, problems and accom- 
plishments.” 
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West Virginia Minister Layman Convocation 
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@ informal atmosphere of college campus wins approval of West Virginia men as they hold first minister-layman convocation, at West 


Virginia Tech, Montgomery 


Elmer Taylor congratulates Arden Trickett on his election to presidency of Synod Men’s Council @ Mr. 


Taylor, vice-president, tells men about plans for 1957 Miami Convention of Men @ Dramatic poster forms backdrop for stage at Mont- 


gomery meeting. 


West Virginia Presbyterian men 
believe that their recent well attended 
Minister-Elder-Deacon Convocation 
at West Virginia Institute of Technol- 
ogy at Montgomery points the way 
for future successful gatherings of this 
sort. 

It marked the first time the Men of 
the Synod of West Virginia had 
chosen a college as the locale for one 
of their meetings but its success was 
so great that leaders are already talk- 
ing about using that as a pattern for 
future meetings. 

The men found a college campus, 
with its informality, spacious sur- 
roundings and pleasant classroom at- 
mosphere a welcome change from the 
type of meeting they had been used to. 

The high caliber program for the 
Montgomery Convocation which was 
combined with the annual spring rally 
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of the Synod Men’s Council, also 
played a big part in the success of the 
two-day gathering. 

It was headlined by Dr. John New- 
ton Thomas, Union Theological Semi- 
nary; Dr. J. Farra Van Meter, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., chairman of the General 
Council of the General Assembly; Dr. 
Bernard Boyd, University of North 
Carolina and Dr. Edward D. Grant, 
of Baton Rouge, La. In addition to 
talks by these leaders the 287 men at 
the convocation had their choice of a 
dozen discussion groups on church 
know-how and officer training. 

New officers of the Synod Men’s 
Council include Arden Trickett, of 
Huntington, president; Edward Mor- 
gan, of Charleston and Rodney Dillon, 
of Huntington, vice-presidents; Laurel 
Whipkey, of Huntington, secretary; 
Sam Pritchard, of Huntington, treas- 


urer, and Dr. James Witherspoon, 
Beckley, minister representative. They 
were installed by Elmer Taylor, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, vice-president of the 
Assembly Men’s Council. 





Robin in the Rain 











The day awoke without a sun, 
The rainy sky so drear 
I sighed: “So soon is summer done, 
So soon is winter here.” 
It seemed that it would surely be 
A wasted day, and long— 
Then deep within a dripping tree 
A. robin sang a song 
It laid my foolish fears at rest: 
The sun would shine again! 
And with a warming heart, I blest 
The robin in the rain. 

—Carl Helm 
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By BRUCE WHITFIELD 


Two secret service men reporting 
to their Commander-in-Chief | said, 
“The land which we passed through 
to search it is an exceeding good land. 
If the Lord delight in us then he will 
bring us into this land.” (Numbers 
14:7-8) But theirs was a minority re- 
port and ten of their associates told 
Moses there were too many obstacles 
to overcome. The record is that the 
lack of courage of the ten greatly 
displeased the Lord. Forty years later 
Joshua and Caleb successfully led a 
multitude into the Promised Land. 

As our leaders plan for a multitude 
of our people to cross over into the 
land of Miami for the Assembly Men’s 
Convention next October, certain ob- 
stacles appear. Time, distance, ex- 
pense, may be some of the sons of 
Anak standing in our way. A few 
facts may help to trim these giants 
down to Lilliputians. 

How far is it to Miami, how long 
will it take to get there and back, 
how much will it cost? These are in- 
evitable questions in the minds of 
interested men throughout the Assem- 
bly. Let’s take a look at the facts as 
they relate to the Synod of Virginia, 
using their capital city as a central 
point. The shortest highway distance 
from Richmond to Miami is approxi- 
mately 1,000 miles and the average 
driving time is 25 hours. The cost of 
meals, lodging and transportation for 
a leisurely nine-day trip where two 
or more share a room is $100 per per- 
son in a car pool of four or five 


people: 





Transportation—2400 mi. @ .01% $ 36.00 
Meals—9 days @ $4.00 per day 346.00 
Lodzging—8 nights @ $3.50 per night 28.00 

$100.00 


Where time is of the essence and 
funds are of the absence, the trip can 
be made for $82: 


Transportation—2400 mi. 
Meals—7 days @ $4.00 


@ 01% $ 33.00 
28.00 





Lodging—6 nights @ $3.50 21.00 
$ 82.00 
The seven-dav trip includes two 


hundred miles for extra driving in 
and around Miami and the nine-day 
trip includes four hundred extra miles 
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Virginia to Miami 


for a circuitous route over the state. 
One of the most direct routes is U.S 
Highway 301 from Richmond to 
Ocala and Highway 27 from Ocala 
to Miami. Traveling down the East 
Coast and back up the West Coast 
would be a scenic drive for the groups 
who can allocate an extra day’s travel 
each way. Such a trip would leave 
Richmond Tuesday, October 8, and 
return W ednesday, October 16, 

The round-trip plane fare from 
Richmond to Miami is $120.12. An 
afternoon flight Thursday arrives in 
time for the keynote address at_8:00 
P.M. The last session of the Conven- 
tion which ends at noon Sunday, 
makes possible the return flight to 
Richmond Sunday evening, a three- 
and one-half-day trip for a total cost 
of about $150 per person, double oc- 
cupancy. 

October is the ideal month for*the 
Convention. Summer tourists have re- 
turned home and winter visitors have 
not arrived, so the lower rates prevail 
and accommodations are plentiful. 
Miami is “an exceeding good land,” 
and we have a multitude of conse- 
crated Presbyterians and courageous 
leaders. The cost of food, lodging, 
and transportation will seem negligible 
when we consider that for a long 
time to come churches throughout the 
General Assembly will be spiritually 
nourished by the fruits of the 1957 
Convention. END 


REV. STUART DICKSON 
CURRIE assumed his duties as 
professor of Bible at Queens Col- 
lege, Charlotte, in September. A 
graduate of the University of Texas 
and Austin Seminary, he has done 
graduate work at Union Seminary, 
New York, in addition to doctoral 
studies at Emory University’s In- 
stitute of the Liberal Arts. 

He has served as pastor of First 
Church, Haskell. Tex.; First 
Church, Taylor, Tex.; and First 
Church, Fulton, Mo. Son of the 
late Dr. Thomas W. Currie, presi- 
dent of Austin Seminary, Mr. Cur- 
rie has two brothers who are Pres- 
byterian ministers, and a sister who 
is associate in Youth Work in the 
Board of Christian Education. 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 
Dr. Frist new moderator 


Dr. J. C. Frist, pastor of Govern- 
ment Street Presbyterian Church in 
Mobile, Alabama, is new moderator of 
the Synod of Alabama. He succeeds 
Dr. Archie Smith, Atlanta, assistant to 
the stated clerk of the General As- 
sembly and former pastor in Birming- 
ham. 

A budget of $448,554 for the Synod 
was adopted for 1957, and Dr. A. C, 
Windham, pastor of Opelika Presby- 
terian Church and Synod’s stated 
clerk, was named moderator-elect. 
The next annual meeting is scheduled 
at First Presbyterian Church in Au- 
burn. 

High-lighting the meeting were ad- 
dresses by Dr. William Benfield, pas- 
tor of South Highland Church, Louis* 
ville, and Dr. S. Hugh Bradley, 
executive secretary of the Board of 
World Missions. 


Mobile Church Honors 
Member on 100th Birthday 


“Next to my family, the church 
has been my life... .” 

Those words spoken by S. Palmer 
Gaillard, senior elder in Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Mobile, Alabama, 
mark one declaration of faith that 
is a century old, 

He said them to comembers of the 





congregation on the eve of his 1ooth 
birthday when time was taken at 
morning services to pay tribute to 
one of the oldest Christian gentle- 
men in the South. (See page 52) 
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Serving the Church and the Nation 
by 


Training Youth for Christian Leadership 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


P. O. Drawer 483 





Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Preparing men and women for full-time church vocations 
on the home and foreign fields. 


Accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


3400 Brook Road, 


Richmond 


27, Virginia 





MARY 
BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


Announcing four (4-yr) competitive scholarships 
of $3,000 ($750, renewable annually). Applica- 
tions due February 16, 1957. College Entrance 
Examination Board tests required of all appli- 
cants. Full details will be sent on request. 


Fully accredited four-year Liberal Arts College 
for Women. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, 
small classes. 14 majors including music, art, 
Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery school 
education. 115th year. Write for catalog. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
DEPT. S, STAUNTON, VA. 





Dedicated to the Highest Ideals 
of Christian Scholarship 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Marshall W. Brown, President 


Clinton, South Carolina 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 


MarsHatt Scorr Woopson 
President 


Red Springs, N. C. 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Caroline 
1956-1957 Centennial Year 


A hundred years of educating women in the | 


liberal arts. ... A.B. and B.S. degrees . . 
accreditation . 


. full 
. . Presbyterian Church affiliation 


Edwin R. Walker, President 
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LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


“Accept 
our 


thanks.” 


Fletcher Nelson 
President 


Banner Elk, 
North Carolina 





WESTMINSTER 
COLLEGE 
“A College for Men” 


Fulton, Missouri 


Preprofessional study, in conformity with Iib- 
eral arts aims, looking towards divinity, medi- 
cine, engineering, law, teaching, business admin- 
istration and public service. 


Dr. Robert L. D. Davidson, President 





PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the first 
and second years of college and the last 
two years of high school is pursued in an 
atmosphere which is friendly, informal, 
traditional, and Christian . . . in classes 
that are fairly small and with instruction 
in the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or infor- 
mation, write William C. Pressly, Presi- 
dent, Peace College, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 





THE EDUCATED WOMAN 


. . - is one of the strongest forces for 
ood in our national life today. 
t is Christian liberal education, not nar- 
row specialization, that has developed her 
abilities and insights. 

Through 67 years, Agnes Scott College 
has maintained a unique union of fine 
scholarship and genuine religious faith. 


Affiliated with The Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 
Decatur, Georgia 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Synod of North Carolina 


Educational excellence. Moderate charges. 
Endowed. Christian emphasis. A.A. and 
AS. degrees. Graduates transfer to best 
colleges as juniors. Professor each ten 
students. Personal attention. Scientific 
tests and guidance. Athletics. Liberal 
arts. Business. Preparatory grades 11 and 
12. Member So. Assn. Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. Summer School. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 
Maxton, North Carolina 


MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and ice 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina _ 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat. N. C. 


“Education has alwa yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Wooprow WILSON 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Joun R. CunnincHAM 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian © Coeducational * Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 60-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, tui- 
tion $795. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 


R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 

















Four Years at SOUTHWESTERN 
IS A LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY 


Business—Industry—Science—the Professions— 
all are placing more and more emphasis on the 
importance of Liberal Arts Education in every 
field of endeavor. 

They want WHOLLY EDUCATED recruits for 
positions of future responsibility. 


For information, write Admissions Counselor 
Southwestern at Memphis 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 




















REV, NEIL EDWARD TRUESDELL, pastor 
of Aveleigh Presbyterian Church, 
Newberry, S. C., has been chosen 
“Newberry County Citizen of the 
Year.” 


ROBERT K. PRICE, elder at Gordon 
Street Church, Atlanta, was co-chair- 
man of the International Convention 
of The Gideons, held in Atlanta. 


DR. ALFRED O. CANON JR., has assumed 
his duties as dean of alumni at South- 
western at Memphis. The newly cre- 
ated post is a pioneer effort in the 
field of continuing liberal education 
for graduates of the college. 


REV. WILLIAM LOWRY WALKER, pastor 
of First Church, Iowa City, Texas, 
was killed in the crash of his light 
plane last summer. He had formerly 
held pastorates in West Point, Ga., 
and Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 


GEORGE BEATTIE, deacon of West- 
minster Church, Atlanta, has com- 
pleted eight murals celebrating Geor- 
gia agriculture to be installed in the 
newly completed Georgia State Agri- 
cultural Building. He and his family 
are now in Florence, Italy, studying 
on a Fulbright scholarship. 


JOSEPH ORRIN PAYNE is new head of 
the Department of Social Science at 
Presbyterian Junior College, Maxton, 
N. C. A graduate of Erskine College 
and the University of North Caro- 
lina, he has begun work on his doc- 


torate at Chapel Hill. 


HAROLD F. JACKSON, chairman of the 
Board of Deacons at Druid Hills 
Church, Atlanta, and general secre- 
tary of the Sunday school, has been 
elected president of the Georgia State 
College of Business Administration 
Alumni Association. 


PETER S. MADISON has assumed his 
duties as administrator for the St. 





FOR YOUR CHURCH LIBRARY 
10, eye-catching, 9’'x12"’ 
posters in attractive color with 


Library 


catchy slogans--ideal for bulletin 
board display, encourages reading 
Kit No. CL-201 includes 10 posters with com- 
$1.00 
COWMAN PUBLICATIONS, INC., 


plete display instructions. 


los Angeles 27 Calif 
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Charles Avenue Church in New Or- 
leans. A native of San Antonio, Tex., 
he has been for the past nine years 
with the U. S. State Department’s 
Foreign Service Division, serving in 
three foreign countries, and in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


DR. HENRY EDWARD RUSSELL, pastor 
of Trinity Church, Montgomery, Ala., 
is one of six Protestant clergymen 
conducting preaching missions this 
fall at American air bases. His assign- 
ment carries him to Newfoundland, 
Labrador, and Greenland. 


ANTHONY R. BURROWES, deacon of 
Daytona Beach (Fla.) Church, has 
been appointed business manager of 
Presbyterian Junior College. He holds 
AB and ME degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Florida where he has done 
postgraduate work toward the docto- 
rate degree. 


DR. GEORGE L, ABERNATHY, of David- 
son College faculty, is back from Cali- 
fornia where he did research on the 
development of Pakistan’s political 
structure. 


MISS PANSY WHITE is new DCE at 
Fourth Church, Greenville, S. C., 
where among her first assignments is 
supervision of the program to raise 
$130,000 for new educational facilities. 
Rev. Alfred G. Taylor is minister. 


DR. JAMES CALIGAN, a Miami minister, 
has written a book published by Van- 
tage Press, Inc., entitled “The Shadow 
of Heaven.” A graduate of Davidson 
College and Union Seminary, Dr. 
Caligan has served as pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Miami, and as execu- 
tive director of the Greater Miami 
Council of Churches. 


COL. ALBERT J. THACKSTON JrR., for- 
mer dean of Clemson College, is the 





Cambridge 
Bible 


WITH THE 
UNCONDITIONAL 
GUARANTEE 








new dean of students at Presbyterian 
College, Clinton, S. C. 

REV. GEORGE T. WINGARD, JR, is the 
new assistant superintendent of Caddo 
Valley Academy at Norman, Ark. 

John Barr, recently named 
“Rural Minister of the Year” by Pro- 
gressive Farmer Magazine, is super- 
intendent of the 23-year-old academy, 
a school maintained by the Synod of 
Arkansas, 

MRS, FLOYD THOMPSON, president of 
Mid-Texas Presbytery’s Women of 
the Church, and member of Talpa, 
Tex., church, was honored recently 
by the presentation of an Honorary 
Life Membership in the Women of 
the Church. 


3 Earn Maney with $ 
SCRIPTURE—GUIDE 


NEW! Easy-to-use dial, provides answers to 
ersonal problems through reading of the 
ible. Lists 36 problems. Gives 252 answers 
through Bible passages. Encourages reading 
of the Scriptures. Every member of your 
church will want one. 100% profit. Every- 
thing furnished free. 

Write TODAY for full information. 


LEDIES COMPANY No obligation 
6634 Lankershim, No. Hollywood 12, Calif. 




















LAYMEN 
AT WORK 


by George Stoll 
edited by Albert L. Melburg 


The true story of Louisville’s 
(Ky.) laymen at work. A blue- 
print for action adaptable in any 
city where laymen want to know 


what they can do. $1.75 








at all bookstores 


Abingdon Press 

























































































55 volumes of 

Martin Luther's 

most important 

‘ writings—in modern 
English for the first time 


TWO NEW VOLUMES 
VOLUME 21 (Sermon on the Mount 
and The Magnificat). Publication 
date: September 15, 1956. $4.50 


VOLUME 13 (Selected Psalms /!) 
Publication date: October 31, 1956 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
VOLUME 12 (Selected Psalms !/) 


Place a Standing Order now and 
save. For complete price advan- 
tages and information on the 
wealth of treasures awaiting you 
in this monumental work, see or 
write your bookseller, or write 
the joint publishers below: 


LoTelaleotel doll Mad iolit-Jallalc Ma lelel-y-) 
3558 South Jefferson Avenue 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 
Muhlenberg Press 
1-2-8 = Bl o} of © ot ee) ad 1-0 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


NEGRO PREACHERS 


need and welcome sound Bible training. God 
is making a mighty impact on Negro churches 
through Carver trained pastors. Will you ask 
some prayer group to remember this work? 


CARVER BIBLE INSTITUTE, INC. 


Box 3, Station A Atlanta, Georgia 
Talmage Payne, Director 








’ How. To Choose And 


Use A Hearing Aid 


Confused by all of the 
different hearing aid 
claims ? Wondering why 
there is a difference in 
performance, size and 
price? Would you like 
to know what to expect 
in a hearing aid? Mr. 
L.A. Watson, author of 
“Hearing Tests and 
Hearing Instruments”, 
has just completed valuable booklet filled 
with information on how to select an 
aid. It’s Free! Write for your copy. 





L. A. WATSON 


L. A. WATSON, Room 97E 
21 North 3rd Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Address__ 
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| BIRMINGHAM PASTOR’S DAUGHTER 


Wins two awards 


Noel Morse, seventeen-year-old 
daughter of the pastor of Grace 
Covenant Church, Birmingham, has 


| been awarded a special Sunday school 


attendance pin by that church. She 
has a perfect attendance record from 
the time she was six weeks old. 

She is also the recipient of a third 
place $1200 college scholarship from 
the Presbyterian Church which she 
is using at Montreat College. She 
plans to study music and Bible and 
eventually become a missionary. 





——— BIRTHDAY 


(From page 49) 


“I would have been derelict in my 
obligation to my Huguenot forebears 
if I had not sought throughout my 
life to glorify God and to bear wit- 
ness for the Gospel of His Son, Jesus 
Christ,” said Mr. Gaillard. 

Mr. Gaillard stood tall and erect 
and untiring, as he spoke from his 
pew in a rich voice that could be 


| heard by all in the church. 


“IT am overwhelmed by this action,” 
said Mr. Gaillard on receiving a scroll 


| presented by the congregation of his 


church. 

Read by the Rev. John M. Crowell, 
the scroll was given Julian Duffee, a 
member of the board of elders and 
lifelong friend of Mr. Gaillard, for 
public presentation to the centenarian. 

The scroll read, in part, as follows: 

. On this rooth anniversary of 
his birth the officers and members of 
Central Presbyterian Church offer 


| their best wishes to our fellow elder, 


Samuel Palmer Gaillard, who has 
served God and His Church all his 
long life. He has been an inspiration 
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CHOIR and PULPIT 
ROBES 


. from HARTLEY. Their 
Robes are noted for style, 
quality and low price. Fine 
materials. Wide selection of 
styles. 


Write for Catalog 


HARTLEY Pe, 
Religious Vestments Div. 
1811-T Church St. ° Nashville, Tenn. 

















to all who know him and an outstand- 
ing example of a Christian layman, 
We offer this scroll as a testimonial 
of our love and affection for one who 
loves the Lord and all His work.” 

Mr. Gaillard has been an active 
member of the church for the past 
80 years or more and an elder at 
Central for the past 65 years. He is 
now a lifelong member of the board 
of elders. 

Born at Perdue Hill in Monroe 
County, Alabama, on March 26, 1856, 
Mr. Gaillard came to Mobile as a 
youth and studied law in Mobile 
schools. 

He is today senior member in the 
law firm of Gaillard & Gaillard, and 
is possibly the oldest practicing at- 
torney in the U. S. 

His close alliance to his church has 
caused him to be recognized as one 
of Mobile’s most outstanding Chris- 
tians who has not only practiced law 
during his lifetime but also his faith 
every day of the week. 


NEGRO WORK 


(From page 25) on July 6, 1952, with 
28 persons present. The preaching 
service was begun on July 13 with 
eighteen present. Organization of All 
Souls Presbyterian Church was ef- 
fected December 14, 1952, with 48 
charter members. 

In the spring of 1953, the Presby- 
tery of East Hanover authorized the 
purchase of the Overbrook Presby- 
terian Church property for the sum 
of $75,000—eventually to become the 
property of All Souls Church. On 
January 1, 1956, the new church as- 
sumed responsibility for $30,000 due 
on the property. At this time there 
were 168 members and a Sunday 
school enrollment of 239. The re- 
dedication of the building was held 
January 15. Today there are 207 
members with a Sunday school en- 
rollment of 265. These members come 
from among the top leadership in the 
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Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog A25 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, IIl. 
1641 Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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city—men and women of high intel- 
Jectual and cultural attainments. 


WOODVILLE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHAPEL 


A large government housing proj- 
ect in Creighton Courts, now known 
as the Woodville area, was completed 
in 1953. The housing project provided 
for 500 family units or a population 
of approximately 2500. This area is in 
the southeastern part of the city. 
Woodville Chapel was begun here in 
1953 as the people began. to move 
into the new housing units. 

This work was supported for two 
years by the students of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and the Assembly’s 
Training School. A full-time worker, 
Rev. Sherwood McKee, began work 
in the homes. Later a house was pur- 


chased, as the home of Mr. McKee 
and the center of many community 
activities. The limitations of this build- 
ing made it necessary to secure the 
use of the Woodville school building 
for services. This pioneering work 
had a very small beginning. On June 
3, 1956, there were 107 persons at 
Sunday school. Average attendance 
for the preaching services is from 60 
to 70 people. 

Billy Archibald, a member of All 
Souls Presbyterian Church and a ris- 
ing junior at Virginia Union Univer- 
sity, was secured as student minister 
for the summer of 1956, upon the de- 
parture of Mr. McKee. Miss Nancy 
Sims, a Richmond school teacher, 
served the Chapel as summer director 
of Christian education. The All Souls 
and Fairfield Presbyterian Churches 
have accepted the sponsorship of the 





Woodville Chapel as a joint enter- 
prise. 

During a period of approximately 
six years beginning with the reorgani- 
zation of the work in 1947, the Pres- 
bytery’s Committee expended and 
obligated itself for over $120,000 for 
Negro work in Richmond, Its finan- 
cial support has come from many 
sources, including a substantial sum 
provided by the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on Church Extension from 
funds secured in the financial cam- 
paign for Negro work. 

With two growing churches occu- 
pying adequate buildings and equip- 
ment, a strong leadership, and a 
chapel program sponsored jointly by 
a white and a Negro church, there is 
every reason to believe that an era of 
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Bantus “to heathenism” 
CAPETOWN, SO. AFRICA (RNS)—A 
leading Dutch Reformed theologian 
warned here that proposals in a gov- 
ernment report would result in a “re- 
turn to heathenism” among South 
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——DIARY——— 


(From page 17) 


Friday the 13th brought a moun- 
taintop experience. A prayer retreat 
was held for a presbyterial executive 
board and the local WOC presidents. 
It was my privilege to be the leader. 
A day of prayer, Scripture, hymns, 
quiet meditation on the theme, “From 
Strength to Strength” sent us home 
loving Him more, and with a greater 
desire to serve Him better. 


| May, 1956—Georgia 


| Work—341-A Ponce-de-Leon Ave., 





Looking back over the two years, 
I can truly say that they have been 


| the most rewarding of my whole life. 


It is to the Presbyterians of our great 
Southland that I am indebted for 


| every marvelous experience. 


The many opportunities to help 
others, the fellowship with hundreds 
of Christian leaders, new friends, the 
surprise of seeing former ATS class- 
mates and many other old friends, 
southern hospitality, the beautiful 
scenery and interesting sights of Dixie 
from the mountains to the seashore— 
all are a part of a great adventure. 

By Ruth Hillhouse, 
Waynesboro, Georgia 


_ For information regarding the service of the 
field representatives, write the Board of Women’s 
N.E., At- 


| lanta 8, Ga. 


DOPE 
(From page 7) 


nal act they are about to commit. 
Marijuana will make a man violent. 
We have cases where a young man 
killed his own father while under the 
influence of marijuana. 

Marijuana cigarettes are brown in 
color. The weed itself is a greyish 


| green color, 


W: AS CHRISTIANS should be on the 


alert for this menace. Our chil- 
dren should be educated to stay away 
from these drugs. A church-going 
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child seldom becomes a drug addict, 
but we must be vigilant for drug ad- 
dicts who may come to church with 
the sole purpose of inviting our chil- 
dren to their wild parties. 

A closer watch should be kept on 
our children, especially the teen-ager 
most frequently sought as a victim by 
the dope peddler. We should make it 
our business to know where our boys 
and girls go at night, with whom they 
associate. 

On the positive side, the church 
effort to provide wholesome recrea- 
tional activities for the youth, and the 
parents should take it upon themselves 
should more and more intensify its 
to educate their children as to the 
moral and physical disaster which 
awaits every person who bécomes a 
victim of “narcotics.” With every per- 
suasive power at your command, Chris- 
tian parent, convince your boy and 
girl that even those who think they 
will just “try it for a lark” come to a 
horrible fate. I speak as a policeman 
who has seen these victims. I speak as 
a Presbyterian churchman who be- 
lieves the church should take a lead in 
fighting this evil. END 
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Attention 
BUDGET COMMITTEES 


With Your F oresig ht \ocal church full-time 


lay employees can receive a generous “retirement income” 
through the Presbyterian Church’s own practical plan—the 


EMPLOYEES’ ANNUITY FUND 


This Kind of Security helps hold good 

employees, and fulfills an obligation to this personnel most 

local churches feel. Dues payments for both employee and 
employer are reasonable. 


Now is the time to decide 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


Administered by 


BOARD of ANNUITIES & RELIEF 
341-C Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Charles J. Currie, Executive Secretary 











— JOLLY ELDERS ——— 


(From page 40) one of them.” 

Among the unique projects started 
by churches is the employment bureau 
a Missouri church operates. Members 
register when they need various serv- 
ices performed, and older people do 
the jobs at modest prices. 

One church in New Jersey is buy- 
ing an apartment house to rent to 
older people at reasonable rentals. 
Naturally the house is near the church 
so that residents can drop in all 
through the week. 
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Fellowship groups have sprung up 
all over the country in amazing num- 
bers: the XYZ (Extra Years of Zest!) 
Group, the Jolly Elders, The Upper 
Crust, the Young at Heart, The Joy 
Fellowship, etc. Most of these groups 
meet during the daytime, using an 
unoccupied room in the church lo- 
cated on the ground floor near the 
parking lot. Activities range from 
table games and hymn singing to put- 
ting on plays, sharing in Bible study, 
and taking charge of jobs to help the 
church office. Usually a younger per- 





son is present to help out when 
needed. 

As a result of this type of program, 
an Atlanta church has 32 people busy 
who hadn’t entered the church for 
years. Now they’re into everything. 


H’ LONG HAS IT BEEN SINCE your 
church received a 75-year-old 
into membership on profession of 
faith? Strange as it may seem, there 
are multitudes of people who have no 
vital relationship to any church. Even 
those who have built up a veneer of 
seeming indifference discover as the 
years go by that they have a longing 
for friends and for those things of real 
meaning that can only be called 
spiritual. 

“Certainly this is true,” says Miss 
Stafford, “as physical changes remind 
one of the inadequacy of the body 
and retirement gives more time for 
thinking.” 

And the church that is concerned 
will find an older adult program pays 
rich dividends. While some may have 
little to give financially, all older peo- 

le can contribute immensely in serv- 
ice. A group in Iowa mailed out 40,000 
envelopes by working out an assem- 
bly line, and their church office saved 
both time and money. 

A retired railroad accountant in 
Baltimore goes to the Methodist Con- 
ference office and helps keep the mail- 
ing list up to date and the library 
straight. He wouldn’t have thought of 
doing this had he not been stimulated 
by a fellowship group in his local 
church. A man in a large Eastern city 
was called in to advise a church hos- 
pital how to raise $40,000 needed to 
keep the hospital going. Instead, he 
straightened out their bookkeeping 
system so they didn’t need the money. 

Many churches have White Cross 
sewing groups and Senior Craftsmen’s 
groups that do all sorts of odd 
jobs about the church. (See May Sur- 
VEY, p. 14.) 

“The more we get older adults into 
the church’s program, the more we 
find they can do,” the Methodist 
leader states. 

For the older adults themselves, the 
results are obvious. Many are coming 
into a closer relationship to God as 
Father and Christ as Saviour, and are 
experiencing a buoyant, growing, vital 
experience in the Christian life. 

For those contemplating work with 
older adults in the Church, Miss Staf- 
ford promises, “This is the most thrill- 
ing group you ever worked with.” eEnp 




















Some Bible Verses for Jean and for You 


WHEN JEAN’S DAD was in the car following her, 
she felt safe and happy in the dark November twi- 
light. The Bible teaches us that just as our fathers 
keep us safe and warm and happy, so He cares for 
His children, and we are never far from Him. 


Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 
Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 


If I take the wings of the morning 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
Even there thy hand shall lead me, 

And thy right hand shall hold me. 


When I awake, I am still with thee. 


Have You Read 


THE LITTLE HOUSE BooKs, by Laura Ingalls Wilder? 
Pa and Ma, Mary and Laura, Carrie and Baby Grace 
were real pioneers in the Northwest about 80 years 
ago. They fought blizzards and grasshoppers, In- 
dians and wild animals and in the midst of all the 
excitement they built a cozy, happy Christian home 
because love was there. If you have not read any of 
them, begin with Little House in the Big Woods. 


Let’s Make 


A BIRD FEEDING STATION. The boys and girls who 
read these pages live in many parts of the coun- 
try. Some of you see birds in the winter that others 
see only in the summer. But if you have a feeding 
station near your window you will make many new 
bird friends this winter. Your father can help you 
to put up a simple shelf outside a south window, or 
you may nail a board on a fence post that you may 
watch from the window. If you keep crumbs, oat- 
meal, raisins, an apple stuck on a nail, a little peanut 
butter and some mixed bird seeds from a seed store, 
you will attract many different kinds of birds 
throughout the winter. 

If you would like to know your birds and call 
them by name, you must keep an illustrated bird 
book handy so you can find a picture and descrip- 
tion of the birds you see. A Field Guide to the 
Birds, by Roger Tory Peterson, is a good book. 
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“WHERE IS DOLL?” Jean demanded, ap- 
pearing in the door of the kitchen—where Lydia 
was studying by a window, from time to time 
obligingly wiggling her feet back and forth under a 
rug for Mark’s satisfaction. 

The shoes were supposed to be two bears in a 
cave, and at any moment they might rush out at a 
small boy who annoyed them. Between making sure 
that her subtraction problems were right and that 
Mark was kept in a pleasant sense of suspense, Lydia 
didn’t even hear what Jean said. 

“Yes,” she answered, absent-mindedly chewing the 
top of her pencil. 

Jean rushed forward and shook her shoulder. 

“Tt’s Doll!” she cried. “I can’t find Doll! Do you 
know where she is?” 

Lydia heard this time. 

“She was under your bed on the red pillow last 
time I saw her,” said Lydia. “I was hunting for my 
sneakers.” 

“She’s not there now,” Jean wailed. “I’ve hunted 
and hunted. Are you sure you didn’t take her some- 
where? Outdoors? You did, Lydia! I know you 
did.” 

“Of course I didn’t,” Lydia answered firmly. “I 
never touched Doll or any of your dolls. You know 
I never lay finger on them. I don’t even play with 
my own dolls.” 

“Mark, do you know where Doll is?” Jean de- 
manded. “I'll give you my dessert tonight if you'll 
tell me where Doll is.” 

“She’s in the apple tree,” Mark answered perfectly 
clearly from where he sat on the floor, “Lydia, bears! 
Fraidy bear, fraidy bear! Can’t catch me!” 


JEAN DARTED out of the kitchen, leaving 
the door open behind her. Evening came so early 
now in November. It was not four o’clock, but al- 
ready it seemed almost suppertime and the sun was 
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sending its slanting rays through the almost leafless 
trees. From one apple tree to another Jean ran, 
looking wildly up into all the crotches; but there 
was no sign of an old rag doll, with hands and legs 
of checked calico and a face whose features had long 
ago worn away. Jean herself had redrawn them with 
crayon, as best she could, and had convinced even 
Lydia that Doll was pretty, though sometimes Lydia 
had her doubts. 

But that Doll was important Lydia fully under- 
stood. She was the oldest doll; the doll that Jean 
had had from as far back as she could remember; 
the doll that was nearly as old as Lydia, and cer- 
tainly much older than Mark. It was for her that 
each of the new Christmas dolls was stripped of her 
dress for Doll to wear, sometimes squeezed into it, 
sometimes almost lost in its fold, but always wearing 
what was newest and best. Lydia knew all this, but 
perhaps no one else did. Jean didn’t talk about her 
loves. 
























































DOLL LIVED MOSTLY a retired life under 
the bed, where she could be very close at night and 
out of the way in the daytime. 

And Doll, precious Doll, comforting, comfortable 
Doll, was gone. She was not under the bed where 
she belonged, she was not in any bureau drawer, she 
was not in the closet, and she was certainly not in an 
apple tree. 

Jean stormed back into the kitchen. 

“You told a fib!” she cried to Mark. “I won’t ever, 
ever, ever give you a cooky again, you bad boy!” 

Her voice sounded as though she were barely hold- 
ing back her tears. Mark looked up calmly. 

“I saw her fly,” he said. 

Jean’s mouth opened, but she could find no answer. 
She ran out of the room and up the stairs. 

Like Lydia in the kitchen, Cousin Mary, too, was 
sitting by a window; but it was in her bedroom, and 
she was darning stockings. She smiled as Jean ran 
into the room. 


Ney 


There was Doll! 


twisting her handkerchief. “Doll! You know Doll! 
She’s the one I’ve always had, with the calico bonnet. 
; ‘ I cut off her hair when I was too little to know bet- 
“You are in a hurry, dear,” she said. 
_ ee 45 . ter. And she has a cloth face and checked arms and 
es Jean looked at her wildly, and didn’t smile legs. You know—Doll!” 
ik ae “Oh, dear,” Cousin Mary said, laying down her 
“ ] aA i . 5 ’ 7 , 
Ms ppisins wer. Have you seen Doll: she asked sewing on the basket, “I’m so sorry, Jean. I was 
“Wy he's Doll?” Cousin Mary asked. “That pretty Pre out sur porns Sve 4 morning and I threw 
little one with red curls you got for your birthday? old Arca ace: h ee I'm afraid I Oe that 
I think she’s in the big chair. But she hasn’t any . - thought she was just something you'd 
dials an? shove ed under the bed and didn’ t want any more.’ 
“Oh, that one!” Jean said. “She doesn’t matter. Toa —eieew—-eeney area 7008 cried, her eyes 


growing very wide. Then she began to cry, holding 


None of them matter except Doll! And I can’t find the edge of the door. “Doll,” she sobbed, “Doll, 
her anywhere. where are you?” 


Cousin Mary’s face took on an anxious look. Comin Mary got up and came over and put her 
“What doll do you mean, Jean?” she asked. “Please arms about Jean’ s shaking shoulders. 


try to explain it to me quietly.” “Don’t dear,” she begged. “Don’t. I’m so sorry.” 


““ ? 7 - 
Why, Doll!” Jean burst out, twisting and un Jean’s tear-stained face turned up to hers ac- 


From Twelve Months Make a Year, by Elizabeth Coatsworth. : 
Used by permission of the publishers, The Macmillan Company. cusingly. (See page 58) 
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ANNOUNCING ... 


the first annual 


HOLY LAND TOUR 


sponsored by the 
Board of 


CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


After two years of planning, the first exciting tour of the 
Holy Land, sponsored by your own Board of Christian Ed- 
ucation, will leave next summer. Cities and countries that 
you have dreamed about, places where Christ lived and 
taught, routes along Paul’s journeys will be visited. An 
experience of a lifetime, browsing through quaint native 
shops and Oriental bazaars, visiting royal palaces, famous 
churches, historic cathedrals and castles will be yours. 
A truly memorable tour, planned in cooperation with 
Brownell, Inc., and escorted by our own B. Lewis, will 
provide the thrill of your life. 





Board of Christian Education 
Division of Church Relations 
Box 1176, Richmond 9g, Virginia 


I am interested in the Board’s first annual 
tour. Please rush itinerary and details at 





B. Lewis of the staff of 























once. 
the Board will accompany 
the tour as escort. : 
Name 
Address 
MAIL TODAY ? civ State 
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“Your being sorry won’t bring Doll 
back!” she said. “And I loved her. 
She was my best friend.” 

And Jean put her head down to 
sob again. 

Cousin Mary felt very badly. 

“She may be down in the trash bar- 
rel still,” she suggested. “We'd better 
go and see.” 

Jean flew down the back stairs and 
out into the darkness of che shed. The 
two trash barrels stood in their accus- 
tomed places, but were empty. 

“Now I shall never see her again,” 
said Jean in a weak little voice, staring 
palely out of the dusk. “Never again.” 

There was a catch in Cousin’s 
Mary’s voice as she repeated help- 
lessly, “I’m so sorry, dear.” 

But Jean did not seem to have heard 
her. 

“Where do they take the things 
from here?” she asked. 

“Why, I suppose they go to the 
dump,” Cousin Mary answered. 

“Is Doll at the dump?” Jean de- 
manded, still in that small, faraway, 
lost voice. 

“I suppose so, unless she’s been 
burned,” Cousin Mary said. 

“Burned!” Jean shrieked. ‘‘Doll 
burned! They wouldn’t dare burn 
Doll! Where is the dump?” 

Cousin Mary tried to be firm. 

“It’s too late to go there now. Per- 
haps your father might take you when 
he gets home. He could take his torch. 
Or early in the morning. You can’t 
go there alone now, dear.” 

“They might be going to burn Doll 
now,” Jean said, fixing Cousin Mary 
with desperate eyes. “I’ve got to go! 
I’ve got to go! You sent her there. If 
she’s burned, it’s your fault. You must 
tell me where to go.” 

Cousin Mary gave in. 

“You know where the high school 
is?” she asked. “There’s a road that 
turns off nearly opposite. It goes 
through the woods in that marshy 
place, I think. Of course I’ve never 
been there. But, please, Jean, wait for 
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* MONEY, with * 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 
the SCOURING PAD of 1000 uses! 
If you hate scouring, you'll love the new 
Rubber Scrubber. Ideal for benevolent and 
fraternal sales! Repeat sales GUARANTEED! 





Write us for full particulars and your 
FREE SAMPLE 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. (Dept. RU3) 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
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your father. It’s terribly lonely, and 
it’s getting dark.” 

“I've got to go,” said Jean. “Sup- 
pose it was Mark who was going to 
be burned? Wouldn’t you go?” 

She slid out of the shed door like 
a shadow and ran to her wheel, which 
leaned against a tree trunk outside. 

Lydia must have come to the shed 
door and heard what was said, for 
now she was on hand. 

“Tll go with you, Jean,” she de- 
clared. “I'll run along beside you. 
Then there’ll be two of us.” 

“You can’t run as fast as I’m going,” 
Jean said as she swung to the saddle. 
“But thanks, Lydia,” and she was 
gone, like smoke in a gale. 

Lydia, who had never learned to 
ride a bicycle, valiantly ran half a 
block after her sister and returned 
panting. 

“T couldn’t even see her,” she said. 
“Oh, dear, it will be awful if Doll is 
murdered.” 

Cousin Mary couldn’t remember 
when she had felt so badly. And then 
she was worried about Jean. She be- 
gan feeding the chickens an hour 
early for the sake of something to do. 
She always found fat clucking chick- 
ens very soothing and matter-of-fact. 

BY THE TIME JEAN had 
reached Center Street and turned off 
on the wood road, dusk had already 
fallen. The trees had a secret look. 
She had never been alone in the 
woods before in her life, least of all 
at this creepy time of the day. 

It had been raining early in the 
week and the low marshy road held 
the wetness. The ruts were so muddy 
that Jean had to get off her bicycle, 
and that made her seem more alone 
than ever. 

“I’m coming, Doll!” she called in a 
small quavering voice. “Jean’s com- 
ing! Don’t you be afraid!” 

Doll was there somewhere. They 
were neither of them alone. Slipping 
as she ran, pushing the bicycle beside 
her, she made her way through the 
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lavender thickets and came out on 
what had once been a meadow but 
was now a great uneven pile of cin- 
ders and ashes from which faint wisps 
of smoke here and there still curled 
up in the dim light. Papers stirred 
and flapped like living creatures. Old 
bedsprings, iceboxes, and other un- 
burnable objects lay about in grisly 
piles, and a smell of wet cinders made 
breathing difficult. 

Only scrub woods surrounded this 
sad place. Not a house was to be seen, 
not the friendly light of any window. 
And there was no one at the dump, 
only the choking smell, the pale gritty 
mass of half-burned things underfoot, 
and the rustle and stir of the last 
trash emptied out that day at the edge 
of the rest. 

FOR A MOMENT Jean’s 
courage failed her. She started to 
turn; to dash away back to the street, 
back to the town lights, back to peo- 
ple. But Doll! No! No! She let her 
bicycle fall with a crash and began 
hunting, now here, now there. With 
anxious hands she pulled at the litter, 
tugging, searching. She found a stick 
to pry with. She hunted and hunted 
until it was so dark that she could 
scarcely see; old cloths, carpets, worn- 
out brooms, broken clocks, every- 
thing-everything was there, but not 
a sign of Doll. 

(See page 62) 








Whoops / 


an accident in the making 


Before you chance‘another step, is your 
accident insurance up to date? As a 
matter of fact, do you even have in- 
surance in case of an accident? 

Take a good look in the mirror— 
can you honestly afford to be without 
protection? As a full time religious 
worker under 65 years of age, you are 
a preferred risk and entitled to big 
insurance savings. 

Discover, without obligation, what 
is available in low cost accident pro- 
tection for ministers, deaconesses, reli- 
gious education directors, YMCA- 
YWCA secretaries, seminary students 
and church-related college instructors. 
Write today for the free ‘Criterion’ 
policy bulletin. 


THE MINISTERS LIFE 
& CASUALTY UNION 


141 Ministers Life Bldg. 
Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
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HIGHER LEVELS 


by 

Hunter Beckelhymer 

Six devotional messages 
for every person who aspires 
to steady, certain growth in 
Christian living. A step-by- 
step guide to the highest level 
of all—the goal and the prize 
of “the upward call of God 
in Christ Jesus.” — Philip- 
pians 3:13-14. $1.75 


DEVOTIONS 
FOR 
ADULT GROUPS 


by 
Wallace Fridy 


Twenty-seven heartening 
devotions bringing mature 
insight and guidance for bet- 
ter Christian living. Bible- 
centered resource material 
for both group worship and 
personal meditations. Coun- 
sel on today’s problems— 
simple, direct, and practical. 
Two hymns, a scripture les- 
son and a prayer follow each 


meditation. $1.50 
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Meer HERB PARSONS, a man’s man and a 
boy’s man. If we could look in on Herb right now 
we'd likely find him in his den with his sons and 
about as busy as a tellow could be. For November is 
Herb’s month! November and December—they are 
the months for the huntsman. And if anybody knows 
more about hunting and guns in general than Herb 
Parsons we’ve never heard about it. Not that he’s 
limited to any certain months, but the fall of the 
year makes any man who loves guns take on new 
life. 

Herb Parsons first of all is a father who hunts with 
his sons, confident that “if a dad hunts with his sons 
he’ll never have to hunt for them.” Herb is a deacon 
in First Presbyterian Church of Somerville, Tenn. 
He is active in Boy Scout work. And he is world’s 
champion duck caller, having retired undefeated 
after winning the national and international cham- 
pionships for two successive years. 

Huntsman Parsons is something of a personality. 
He has made guest appearances with Groucho Marx, 
Dave Garroway, and many sports announcers. He 
has appeared in Ripley’s “Believe It or Not.” He 
has been featured in almost every known sporting 
magazine. And he has been presented in shooting ex- 


















































Parsons is world champion duck caller. 


hibitions all around the world, frequently at military 
posts. 

He was a gunnery instructor in World War IL. 

In 1954 he won the highest honor in trap shooting 
by winning over all professional shooters at the 
Grand American Handicap, the world’s biggest trap 
shoot. At any shoot where children are present Par- 
sons always tells them that he can shoot as he does 
because he has never used alcohol or tobacco. 

He is active in the Men of the Church in Somer- 
ville. 

Winchester Arms Company, for whom he has 
worked for a number of years, has made a 25-minute 
technicolor film of Herb’s shooting. Men of Mem- 
phis Presbytery were the first to view the film, titled 
“Showman Shooter.” The movie may be secured 
free of charge by writing Winchester Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn. END 




















Faith 
Healing 
and the 
Christian 
Faith 


by Wade H. 
Boggs, Jr. 





Charting his course by the Bible, 
Wade Boggs: answers questions that 
puzzled Christians have been asking 
“faith 
claims. He also gives positive sug- 


about healers” and _ their 


gestions for all Christians to use in 
dealing with bodily health. 


$3.50 


His 

Kingdom 

Is 

Forever 
by 


Ernest Lee 
Stoffel 





The meaning of citizenship in the 
Kingdom of God becomes abun- 
dantly clear as Dr. Stoffel explains 
more than 300 Bible passages on 
this basic Christian belief. 











| Presbyterian Book Stores |! 
Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Georgia 


Box 1020, Dallas 21, Texas 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
Please send me: 

_ Faith Healing and the Christian 
Faith @ $3.50 

__._ His Kingdom Is Forever @ $3 
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Jean was crying again now, ex- 


| hausted and frantic but still hauling at 


masses of rubbish with tired arms. 
“She just isn’t here,” she whispered 


| at last. “She isn’t here.” 


If Doll weren’t there, then she was 
truly alone in this terrifying place. 
She looked about in the shadows with 
tired eyes. Her heart began to pound 
more and more heavily, shaking her 


| whole body. 


“I guess I'll have to go now, Doll,” 
she said quite loud, in case Doll could 
hear. I'll come again in the morning 
before school. Don’t be afraid, Doll. 
Pll come. You know [ll keep my 
promise.” 

She listened almost as though Doll 
might answer, but nothing happened 
except that a paper blew suddenly 
across her foot. She thought it was 
a rat and gave a little scream. Then 
she saw what it was. 


“Don’t be afraid, Doll,” she 














PORTABLE 
HAT and COAT RACKS 


| These multi-purpose wardrobe racks go wher- 
| ever needed, or store away like folding chairs 


when not in use. They come in g ft. or 4 ft. 
lengths, have two hat shelves and 1 or 2 full 
length hanger bars for coat hangers or coat 
hooks. (Two-sided hooks snap over and strad- 


| dle the bar, see detail above). Standard units 


come on glides: stand rigidly under a full 
load. Special caster bases are available for 
wheeling racks about—loaded or empty. Write 
for Catalog CT-521. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1127 West 37th Street e Chicago 9, Illinois 
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quavered. “Nothing will happen. They 
shan’t burn you. I'll come back.” 

She picked up her wheel. It seemed 
so heavy now. She could hardly see 
where she was going and kept stum- 
bling. The pedal swung around and 
gave her a savage dig on her ankle. 
She had almost come to the woods 
now. There was just light enough to 
see where the road entered into their 
mysterious darkness. 

To one side was a heap of rubbish, 
a single truckload dumped apart from 
the rest by some careless driver. Jean 
was so tired now that she didn’t no- 
tice it. She had almost passed by when 
something inside her said, “The old 
kitchen calendar.” 

She stopped. 

The old kitchen calendar? She 
looked about her vaguely. The picture 
of a baby in a washtub . . . a baby in 
a washtub. There it was almost at her 
feet, so dim that her eyes hurt trying 
to make sure that she was right. That 
was last year’s calendar. Someone had 
hung it in the shed. Cousin Mary 
used to say it looked like Mark. 
Cousin Mary. These were Cousin 
Mary’s things. 

Again she let the bicycle fall rat- 
tling, its wheels spinning with the 
jar. She was down on her hands and 
knees clawing at the pile, pulling, 
pushing. There was the old red sofa 
cushion. Oh! Oh! Oh, there was 
Doll’s leg! Could she ever mistake that 
checked cloth? 

Tenderly Jean pulled Doll free, 
brushed the dust from her clothes, 
held her in silence to her thin little 
chest. Doll was there where she be- 
longed, Doll was all right. She had not 
been hurt. Dust was nothing to her. 
She had known a great deal of dust 
in her long life under the bed. She 
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didn’t even seem to be frightened. 

“Dear Doll,” sighed Jean. 

She was not at all afraid of the 
woods now as she went through them, 
Doll under one arm, her hands on 
the handles of the bicycle—which no 
longer seemed made of lead. They 
came out on Center Street. By now 
Doll had begun to teil the story of 
her adventures in that voiceless way 
which only she of all dolls had learned. 
She had had a great many adventures 
and had been very brave because she 
was so certain that Jean would come. 
Tomorrow Jean would tell Lydia 
what Doll was telling her. It was very 
exciting. 

A car came quietly up beside them 
as they rode along, and Father’s voice 
said, “Did you find her?” 

“Yes,” said Jean. 

“Good for you,” said Father, “I’m 
glad, and Cousin Mary will be very 
much relieved. Take your time, Jean. 
lll just drive along slowly behind you 
to be company.” 

Dear Father. Dear Cousin Mary, 
who hadn’t guessed what she was do- 
ing. Dear Lydia, who had wanted to 
run all the way though she hated run- 
ning! 

Jean rode homeward in the glow 
of the Dragon’s headlights, feeling 
protected and taken care of, and 
Doll, tucked safely under one arm, 
began the story of her adventures. 

END 
November comes, 
And November goes 
With the last red berries 
And the first white snows, 


With night coming early 
And dawn coming late, 
And ice in the bucket 
And frost by the gate. 


The fires burn 

And the kettles sing, 
And earth sinks to rest 
Until next spring. 
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